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The SATURDAY REVIEW will publish next week Mr. 
Granville Barker’s preface to his acting version of 
**A Midsummer Night’s Dream”; also ‘* Women’s 
Fever”, by Mr. H. Fielding-Hall. Mr. Lionel Cust will 
conclude his series of articles on ‘* The Bronte Legend ”’. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speech on Thursday night was by 
far the most momentous and the gravest he has made 
since he became Leader. We doubt not it has im- 
pressed the serious minds, the really responsible poli- 
ticians on the Government side, and that is perhaps 
the one small light place in a sky very dark and 
menacing now. Mr. Bonar Law in ordinary political 
warfare is a hard hitter, at timés brilliant and bitter, 
and effective in the art of harassing his opponents. 
Almost every strongly equipped Parliamentarian has 
been and must be that. But there is another side to 
statesmanship: there is the grave and earnest note 
rising above party din; and this was Mr. Bonar Law’s 
at Bristol. 


All attempts at settlement have failed—though the 
Government, were it not for the terms on which they 
hold office, would really wish to settle the Ulster ques- 
tion; and it is too clear that Mr. Bonar Law now 
almost despairs.of any arrangement being reached. 
With such a prospect, the attitude of men like Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey—an attitude of dilly 
dally, ‘‘ wait-a-bit ’’, ‘‘ there is no hurry ”’, and “‘ the 
Home Rule Bill will not be an Act till such and such 
a time ’’—is truly amazing. They believe Ulster is in 
earnest ; they know there simply must be a clash and 
that blood must flow; and yet they insist on putting it 
all aside as a disagreeable and unnecessary thing to 
talk about. Their conduct fairly passes the comprehen- 
sion of serious and concerned onlookers. It seems to 
us more deplorable and more disastrous than anything 
uttered by firebrands and inconsiderable office-holders 
like Mr. T. W. Russell. 


We still harbour a faint hope that Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey will by statesmanship avert this 


deadly blow to the country—for it is felt that in this 
matter they are the real deciders in the Government— 
but Mr. Bonar Law’s warning speech, we admit, 
hardly justifies the hope. 


The speech is naturally followed by many rumours 
as to the exact nature of the ‘‘ conversations ’’ and the 
points discussed. We state positively that all these 
rumours are guesswork. Nothing has been—or will 
be—disclosed save that communications began during 
the week ending 20 December and went on, inter- 
mittently, till the beginning of this week. The actual 
parties to the negotiations alone know the facts. The 
utmost secrecy has been and will be maintained for 
obvious reasons. No useful purpose could be served 
by private negotiations between party leaders if every 
step were to be disclosed to the public. 


Lord Curzon’s speeches are not to be discounted. 
Their face value is their true value. He means always 
neither more nor less than he utters. This week he 
has warned us seriously of two things: the peril of 
playing any further with Home Rule and the madness 
of playing any further with the Navy. Lord Curzon, 
in clear and accurate words, confirms all that Sir 
Edward Carson has said about Ireland: all that Lord 
Selborne has said about the Navy. His speech would 
be almost too cold in the precision of its Political logic 
if it were not also informed with conviction and quick 
with happy phrase. lis total effect is not to be resisted. 
It is a really great speech. 


We notice the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ still nurses 
its singular mare’s nest about the farmers being up in 
arms against the Unionist Party. It devoted a leading 
article this week to proving that THe SaTurpDAy 
REVIEw is not to be trusted. It remains convinced its 
mare’s nest holds a clutch of most promising eggs. 
We assure the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ that those eggs will 
never hatch out; they are imitation eggs, like the 
chalk ones which broody hens are sometimes induced 
to sit on. The English farmers are not up in arms 
against the Unionist Party over Tariff Reform and the 

understanding. 
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The thing is an entire delusion. But the farmers are 


watching with lively concern the land campaign; and — 
they should by now have a shrewd suspicion that, if » 


it is persisted in, it will make cruel mischief between 
themselves and their men. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is going through the country telling the 
farmer’s men that the farmer pays them wretched 
wages. Does the ‘*‘ Westminster ’’ really think that at 
a time like this it would pay the farmer to desert the 
Unionist Party, his ally and trusted friend? 


Then as to the ‘iron boycott’’ of letter-writing 
Unionist rebels and farmers which the ‘‘ Westminster ”’ 
speaks darkly of. It is true one or two gentlemen have 


been writing to various journals announcing they have | 
‘‘ resigned ’’ from the Unionist Party. We have re- | 


ceived a letter or two of this character; but through 
want of space, and also because we have not been 
told exactly what work or what office these gentlemen 


sentence passed on Lieutenant von Forstner was 
reversed. All that these officers did is now formally 
approved, and the people of Zabern can only infer 
that these officers behaved as Prussian soldiers are 
expected to behave in an Alsatian town. Evidence 
brought forward on behalf of the citizen was officially 
ignored as unimportant. Thus a citizen of Zabern 
lost his tooth in the fracas; but the military tribunal 
cannot allow that he was assaulted. A lame shoemaker 
had his head cut open; but this was military self- 
defence on the part of Lieutenant Forstner. In a 
word, the extreme military position has been taken up 
by the military courts; and extremists on both sides 
are delighted. 


It is unfortunate that the prestige and dignity of the 
German Army should by these decisions be now identi- 


_ fied with the silly performances of these Zabern 


have ‘‘ resigned ’’, we nave not printed them. There — 
is no boycott in this; there is nothing remotely like it. | 


Lord Murray has returned from Bogota. We read 
that he means to make a statement before the House 


of Lords when Parliament reassembles, and we do not | 
in the least blame him for refusing, meanwhile, to be | 
‘‘drawn’’ in any way about the Marconi affair in its | 


various branches. So far, so good. But when the 


statement is made Lord Murray will be expected to | 
_ They had a right to expect from Colonel von Reuter, 


define with absolute clearness and once and for all the 


whole of the Marconi transactions, so far as he knows | 


about them, from beginning to end. 


It is of imperative and pressing national interest that 
the public should be informed about all the investments 
of the party funds in relation to the Marconi business. 
It is utterly idle to say that this is a private concern 
of the party organisers or of the Liberal Party as a 
whole. It is not. It has been in part divulged before 
an enquiry of the House of Commons, before a public 


enquiry. It has been, in part, divulged by a Chief — 
Whip himself. So all talk about privacy and privilege | 
is nonsense. All the facts and figures, all the names, | 


must be plainly set out. We trust that Lord Murray 
thoroughly understands and assents without reserve to 
this. 


Meanwhile we note that Lord Murray has been 


expounding in the ‘‘ New York Herald ’’ the glories of | 
quite another thing, the Panama Canal. It is of the | 
first importance, we learn from him, that in the | 


management of the canal party politics shall be rigidly 
excluded, and some noble edict of Mr. Lloyd George 


is quoted in this relation. It is all quite impressive, | 


no doubt, for those who wish to be impressed. But 
there are others who had rather finish off with Marconi 
before settling down to Panama. 


Mr. D. M. Mason, the Radical M.P., is to be sent, 
not to Coventry, but away from it. The president and 
the Advisory Committee of the Liberal Association in 
that town have decided to find another candidate. Mr. 
Mason voted against the Government in the Marconi 
business: therefore he is to be driven out of the 
Government Party. We hold no brief for Mr. D. M. 
Mason, but it must be said that in this matter he is 
being treated in a most arbitrary way. He obeyed his 
conscience instead of obeying his caucus over the 
Marconi affair—that was his only offending. 


Mexico has defaulted, and it can now only be a 
matter of weeks, or possibly months, before there is 
effective intervention. Huerta’s decision to suspend 
the service of the Mexican Debt for six months of 
course enormously strengthens the attitude and argu- 
ment of the United States: naturally, it sets the rest 
— world against him. MHuerta, in a word, has 
ailed. 


The Zabern military trials ended together on Satur- 
day in the glorification of all three defendants. Colonel 
von Reuter and Lieutenant Schad were acquitted. The 


officers. The enemies of Prussian military authority 
could wish for nothing better. These officers are 
already condemned by a tribunal more potent than any 
single court, however awful its authority. Every 
man in Europe of sense and humour has decided that 
Colonel! von Reuter and his subordinates have in 
Alsace made a flaunting stock of the German army. 
The German military authorities were under no neces- 
sity to accept this ridicule for themselves. They might 
have censured and punished these absurd men without 
in any way prejudicing their caste and profession. 


in the discharge of his duty, a certain minimum of 
sense, humour and tact; and a right to punish him 
when he discredited his uniform by behaving like a 
lunatic. Very nobly, but very foolishly, the Prussian 
military authorities prefer to uphold all that Colonel 
von Reuter has done, and consequently to incur the 
odium and ridicule that belongs by right only to 
him. 


What will be the effect in Alsace? We fear that 
in Zabern there is a serious side to this harlequinade. 
The citizens may laugh; but the unpleasant fact re- 
mains that a batch of Alsatian citizens has been locked 
up in a cellar in a fit of military panic, and that the 
Prussian Government—a foreign and hated Govern- 
ment—has ostentatiously upheld the garrison. The 
question of Alsace and Lorraine is not thereby im- 
proved, nor will these events tend to make Alsatians 
love their Prussian ‘‘ Constitution’’. The effect of 
these trials locally in Alsace will be mischievous in the 
extreme—more mischievous by far than the encourage- 
ment they naturally give to parties of the Left in the 
Reichstag. Short of decorating Colonel von Reuter 
for heroism in a state of siege, the Prussian military 
authorities could not more thoroughly have exposed 
themselves. 


The address by Professor Bonn on German colonial 
policy, at which Lord Milner made one of his rare 
public appearances, may perhaps be looked on as one 
of the auguries of the slackening of tension between 
Britain and Germany in the colonial field. Britain has 
a surplus population; Germany has not, thanks to her 
tariffs and consequent industrial advance. Britain still 
produces the adventurer, who naturally goes to the 
colonies; Germany, a land of discipline and rule, does 
not. Britain’s younger sons find opportunities in 
India and the colonies; Germany’s younger sons look 
to the army or to commerce for a career. With these 
divergencies making against rivalry, the conflict of 
colonial policy between Britain and Germany during 
the past generation has been due to policy in Berlin, 
not to natural causes. These wild vagaries of German 
international policy were tacitly condemned by Pro- 
fessor Bonn. It is possible that German colonial 
policy will settle down. If that is so, each Empire can 
learn something from the other, and co-operation in 
Africa should be valuable to both. > 

The latest attempt of Syndicalists to hold up the 
community has been countered by General Botha. 


—— 
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This is not a war between capital and labour, as the | 
older labour men understood it, but between labour and | 


the community. Fortunately for the Union Govern- 
ment, a country that is still largely agricultural has 
resisting powers that are lacking in more highly or- 
ganised communities; a large number of farms, which 
are still self-sufficing as in the days before the Great 
Trek, will not have felt the pinch of industrial war at 
all. The Cape Colony, for instance, which is still 
mainly an agricultural country, has so far been exempt 
from martial law. 


But South Africa, as a whole, is no longer self-suf- 
ficing. Foodstuffs must be imported, and in any case 
the sympathetic strike of bakers has made the question 
of supplying food to the towns a matter for the State. 
The whole problem is being firmly dealt with, but even 
though the Syndicalists are starved into surrender, the 
Union will have suffered heavy loss, and the conse- 
quence may yet be a financial crisis. When the event 
is decided, as it must be, by the victory of the Govern- 
ment, it remains to be seen whether the strike leaders 
cannot be indicted for conspiracy against the State. 
Although ‘‘ the law of England ’’, as Hallam says, “‘ is 
silent as to conspiracies against itself ’’, and equally 
so, we believe, the law of South Africa, the legal doc- 
trine of conspiracy is stronger now than of old. That 
Syndicalism and universal sympathetic strikes are 


ridden. 


The orange women of Drury Lane are now under 
protection of the Home Office. The police are over- 
It is Mr. McKenna’s first popular act of 
grace. Orange women have sold their wares in Drury 
Lane for nearly three hundred years and they would 


' seem to have earned a prescriptive right to their harm- 
less custom. Orange selling is not lightly to be sup- 


| sea serpent. 


pressed. It is an hereditary privilege; for the trade 
has run persistently in families. 


The Channel Tunnel long ago took the office of the 
We suspect that a certain amount of 


_ matter relating to it is kept in type or even stereotyped. 


morally if not legally tantamount to conspiracy against | 


the State cannot be doubted. 


Is it realised that Mr. Larkin still leads the strike 
in Dublin—all that is left of the strike? To the end 
he remains impractical. Again this week he has exhi- 
bited all the qualities that determined his swift failure 
in England and his slow defeat in Dublin. Among 
his allies to-day Captain White still lingers; and on 
Sunday Captain White addressed a meeting held in 
execration of the Dublin police. Mr. Larkin, arriving 
at the close of this hortation, supported Captain 
White as follows: ‘‘ Captain White is the son of Sir 
George White, who defended the British flag at Lady- 
smith—the dirty flag under which more disease and 
degradation has been experienced than anything else ’’. 
Captain White hurriedly left the meeting. He has 
since explained that his ardour for the cause of labour 
is not quenched. Whether he will again appear pub- 
licly with Mr. Larkin is, however, doubtful. 


Pending the inquiry in Dublin as to the conduct of 
the Dublin police in the late riots, we naturally refrain 
from any sort of comment on the proceedings. But we 
would draw the attention of the public to the per- 
formances of Mr. Handel Booth. Mr. Handel Booth 
has been to Dublin and has been well treated by the 
Court, though his behaviour was offensive in the 


extreme. This week, in Hyde Park, Mr. Booth publicly | 


suggests that the present inquiry is being unfairly 
conducted, and that he was driven from Dublin by 
threats of violence. Mr. Booth, pending the Court’s 
decision, treats their proceedings with open contempt, 
and prejudges the result of the inquiry in published 
speeches. We should like to know whether Mr. Booth’s 
behaviour is approved by his political leaders, and 
whether it will entitle him to sit yet again, as he has 
sat before, upon impartial committees of investigation. 


The earthquake in Japan, although, so far as actual 
loss of life goes, not so serious as was at first feared, 
is bad enough, following as it does famine in other 
parts of the country. It is surprising that towns and 
villages with considerable populations should persist 
amid volcanic surroundings. The volcano of Saku- 
rajima has, it is true, been quiescent since the 
great eruption in 1779; and this outburst seems to have 
occurred with appalling suddenness ; but the possibility 
was well known. Moreover, it is safe to prophesy 
that the town of Kagoshima and the villages on the 
island will be re-built. People who live in volcanic 
districts lose from habit, as Etna and Vesuvius show, 
all sense of their danger. 


' and pride. 


It is a kind of infallible reserve against a slack season, 
and once more within the last weeks it has been pro- 
duced. But no fresh argument worth naming has 
been devised to support it. There is no necessity, 
urgent or the opposite, for the tunnel; and the highest 
expert military opinion is against it altogether. 


The practical arguments are against it. Equally, 
the English sentiment : the English tradition of island, 
is all against it. Why should English people return- 
ing home come in a dark underground tunnel instead 
of returning by water, breathing strong, fresh air 
and looking on some of the noblest cliff scenery in the 
world—and there must be something wanting in people 
who can look on Shakespeare Cliff or the Seven 
Sisters and Beachy Head without emotion at times, 
Those magnificent rocks—the mysterious, 
pale-faced coast’’ of ‘‘ King John ’’—can only be 
fully enjoyed when they are approached from the sea. 
They are better than a tube, twopenny or other. 


Mr. Balfour has started this week his series of 
Gifford lectures. Already they promise to be a positive 
contribution to philosophy. At present Mr. Balfour 
lingers in the suburbs of his theme. Is mind due to 
matter or is matter due to mind? is this week the 
puzzle of his principal discourse. It is early yet 
seriously to discuss anything that.Mr. Balfour has 
uttered; but already we may admire the agile dexterity 
with which Mr. Balfour has convicted even Herbert 
Spencer of a sort of theism. Does not Herbert 
Spencer unconsciously assume that atoms arranged as 
planets and suns are superior to atoms arranged as 


_nebule? Mr. Balfour asks: And is not this assump- 


tion at bottom anthropomorphic? It is a palpable 


hit. 


In his lecture to the English Association, Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie insisted that all language must 
be open to the poet. There must be no pedantic 
hedgerows to force him out of this or that, with notices 
alleging that it is too new for him, or too old, or too 
scientific, or too commercial, or even too poetical. 
Poetry must rely on contemporary speech. It is from 
constant use that words become charged with variations 
and gradations, with an aura of suggestion. 


The question of the Lady Chapel at Christchurch 
Priory in Hampshire is not merely a Christchurch or a 
Hampshire question: it is a national question, and we 
hope it will be seen in this light by English people of 
public spirit. We wish to have it thoroughly and 
temperately examined, and we hope that all who care 
in the least for these superb and priceless heirlooms of 
the country will follow the discussion which we are 
devoting space to in the ‘‘ Correspondence’’ of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


There is, moreover, another question not unrelated 
to Christchurch Priory which the public should attend 
to now: we wish to know what is to be the future of 
Hengistbury, the noble, historic headland near by. 
Hengistbury has lately changed hands. It is a wild 
and beautiful place, with a great view of the English 
sea. The coast scenery of England is a thing we 
ought to prize greatly ; but Governments and politicians 
are sometimes far too intent on votes and legislation 
which commands votes to attend to such things. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE LIMITS OF CONCESSION. 


R. BONAR LAW announced in his great speech 

at Bristol on Thursday that the conversations 

between party leaders have failed; that they have been 

without result; and that, so far as he can judge, there 
can be no result. 

Settlement by consent is impossible unless each side 
is prepared to concede something in principle. The 
differences between the two parties are too great to be 
settled by the mere adjustment of detail. Lord Curzon, 
in his speech at Manchester, confirmed what we have 
already said: namely, that to avoid civil war—and for 
that reason only—the Unionist party would consent to 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland provided that Ulster 
were excluded. This is a momentous concession. It 
goes almost to the root of Unionist principles. It is 
only justified by the certainty that if Ulster is not 
excluded and the Home Rule Bill becomes law, civil 
war will break out in Ireland. The Unionist party have 
wisely recognised that it is their duty to assist in avert- 
ing that dreadful disaster, even although it may 
be necessary to make a great concession. On the 


merits of the question nothing has occurred or can | 


occur to alter the opinion that the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament with an executive responsible to it 
would be bad for Great Britain and worse for Ireland. 
The Parliamentary opposition to Home Rule in any 
form remains unaltered, but the Unionist party are 
prepared to make a great sacrifice rathcr than see Ire- 
land plunged into war. 

The Government, on the other hand, have refused 
to make any concessions in principle. They may be 
willing to make substantial alterations in the details of 
the Home Rule Bill, but they are not permitted to offer 
anything which would infringe the principle of ‘‘ Irish 
Nationality ’’’. They cannot exclude Ulster. They are 
not allowed to yield on the one point on which they 
must give way if civil war is to be avoided. In the 
words of Mr. Bonar Law, any proposal which does 
not meet the just claims of Ulster is futile. It is 
obvious that there can be no successful negotiations 
unless both parties are prepared to make real con- 
cessions; and where the difference is one of principle, 
principles must be conceded on both sides. But the 
Nationalist party block the way. Mr. Redmond would 
exclude Ulster, but he is not allowed. He is held by 
Mr. Devlin and Mr. O’Brien, each pulling different 
ways, and he cannot move. Mr. O’Brien’s policy of 
conciliation and Mr. Devlin’s hatred of the British con- 
nection have one point in common—the doctrine of 
indivisible Irish Nationality. Mr. Redmond would 


prefer to exclude Ulster. It is the only chance of | 


saving the Bill. But he cannot do so. 

When Parliament assembles the Government and the 
Nationalist party will be obliged to declare their 
intentions. Probably they will offer—with a great 
show of magnanimity—a number of statutory safe- 
guards for the benefit of Ulster and the Protestants 
and Unionists in Ireland. Such a proposal starts from 
the false hypothesis that Ulster is moved in the present 
crisis only by fear of oppression at the hands of a 
Dublin Parliament and executive. It ignores alto- 


gether Ulster’s patriotism and loyalty to the Throne and | 
to the Flag. It assumes that the Ulster people attach | 


no value to the privilege of being citizens of the United 
Kingdom. But even from that mistaken standpoint a 
settlement based on artificial safeguards is impossible. 
Ireland is divided into two hostile camps. The present 
agitation for Home Rule has revived many ancient 


hatreds which time had nearly effaced. Intense bitter- | 


ness prevails on both sides which it will take years to 
remove. The hope of more cordial relations between 
Unionists and Nationalists, arising from twenty years’ 
impartial administration under the Unionist party up 
to 1906, has been destroyed. Statutory safeguards are 
useless. We need only recall Mr. Dillon’s words in 
1g11 that ‘‘ he did not believe that artificial guarantees 
in an Act of Parliament were any real protection. He 
did not believe that the wit of man or the skill of a 


| statesman could devise guarantees in an Act of Parlia- 
ment which could protect the people who persisted in 
bitterly opposing the will of the great majority of their 
countrymen.’’ The malevolence of the executive con- 
trolled by a hostile Parliament at Dublin would be of 
more importance to the Protestant minority in Ireland 
than the most carefully drafted provisions of any 
statute. 

It was well said by Burke that men do not live upon 
blotted paper. The Irish minority would be more 
affected by the attitude of the Government of the day 
towards them than by a whole volume of Acts of Par- 
liament. To make Ireland impossible for those who 
refused to support the Irish Cabinet, it would be 
unnecessary for any member of the executive to move 
in an official capacity. The ill-treatment of political 
opponents could safely be left to the members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the other secret 
societies. The authorities would merely do nothing. 
What is the use of safeguards if those entrusted with 
the administration of the law refuse to enforce them? 
To picture the amenities of Irish political life freed from 
British control we may recall the election contest at 
Louth in 1910 between Mr. Tim Healy (the Independ- 
ent Nationalist candidate) and a member of the ortho- 
dox Nationalist party. Mr. Healy’s supporters were 
| subjected to a degree of violence and intimidation which 
seems incredible. The candidate himself was held up 
in one of the polling-booths for two hours, owing to 
the fierceness of the mob outside. Had he left the 
booth he would have endangered his life. These facts 
are on record in the report of the resulting election peti- 
tion. They are a good illustration of the peace and 
goodwill which exists between opposing factions in 
Ireland when left to themselves. Nor is this the 
worst. A remarkable sermon was preached by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Killaloe at Ennis, in County 
Clare, on the 14th of last month. A revolting murder 
had been committed at Derrymore. The Bishop, re- 
ferring to the lack of moral courage of the people of 
the neighbourhood, who could allow a man to be mur- 
dered at their doors without answering his cries for 
help, flatly asked: ‘‘ Why is it that this poor help- 
less hunted man could run through a thickly populated 
district calling loudly for help, and that none was 
found to answer him? How is it possible that, in his 
last extremity, the door of an Irish home is kept barred 
against him? How is it that his dead body could be 
left uncovered by the roadside for a whole day? .. . 
Why, but because of the demoralisation, the fear and 
intimidation which our unscrupulous moonlighter has 
spread through the community, and which would seem 
| to have extinguished all manhood and manly virtue 
| in the hearts of our people, or at any rate in many of 
| them. . . . This thing will go on, as I have often 


said, until the public feeling of the community asserts 
itself and courageously faces this horrible abuse and 
insists that wherever these crimes occur the perpetra- 
tors of them, always, or nearly always, well known, 
are brought to stern justice for them.’’ 

For this appalling condition the present weak 
administration in Ireland is responsible. Under the 
Unionist rule in Ireland up to 1906 it was impossible. 
| Is it surprising that the Irish Unionists are prepared 
| to face civil war rather than submit to a Nationalist 
Parliament and executive freed even from the weak 
| control of a Liberal Chief Secretary? We do not 
| suggest that Mr. Redmond approves of the methods 
of the moonlighter—but he has not the courage to go 
down to the disturbed districts and denounce them. 
| He has given many assurances of toleration and free- 
dom from oppression. He has appealed to the British 
elector to believe in the desire and the capacity of the 
Nationalist party to keep law and order in Ireland. 
We should pay more attention to his assurances if he 
had the courage openly to use his influence as leader 
of the Nationalist party to put a stop to disgraceful 
incidents which stain the reputation of Ireland. Atro- 
cious crimes have been committed during the last two 
years, ranging from the most brutal forms of cattle 
driving and cattle mutilation to actual murder. 
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There is not a county in the West of Ireland from 
Sligo to Kerry which is not stained with these out- 
rages. If Mr. Redmond were to spend one week in 
the West of Ireland denouncing these crimes and 
showing a real desire to bring the perpetrators to jus- 
tice, we should pay more attention to his protestations. 
But he cannot. It would be bad tactics. He is the 
tool of a political machine. In the face of these con- 
siderations, of what use are safeguards in an Act of 
Parliament? The most perfect code of law is useless 
in the absence of a strong and impartial administra- 
tion, able and willing to enforce it. 


THE CASE FOR NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HE difficulty of getting enough men is not the 
only difficulty of our military problem, but it 
is the main one; and it is towards its solution, and 
towards a higher degree of effectiveness in our third line 
of defence, that Lord Roberts has devoted the later 
years of a great career. We chance to live in a world 
apart from the other nations of Europe. All our neigh- 
bours either know from practical experience what war 
in their midst means, or their forbears have told them. 
No European country in the last century has been 
exempt but England. Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, 
Madrid—to name no lesser capitals—each had to face 
the terrible indignity of an invader in its streets; and 
its memory hangs, handed down from father to son. 
Thus it is that all the great nations of Europe accept 
what, after all, is the noblest privilege of citizenship— 
the right and ability to bear arms in defence of the 
fatherland. They accept it, not perhaps with acclama- 
tion, but with the firm belief that it is necessary; 
and that by no other means can the safety and sound- 
ness of their country and homes be safeguarded. That 
they do so may or may not be the mark of patriotism— 
at least it is the sacrifice that a logical system of 
national insurance demands. With us it is different. 
Apart from the horrors of even successful war at our 
doors, it is questionable whether our business men or 
tradesmen realise the effect on our stability or mone- 
tary system which the mere landing of a force on our 
shores would have. It is to educate the nation to 
realise these gravest of all dangers and to guard against 
them that Lord Roberts and the National Service 
League have taken the field. 

There is some misrepresentation as to the effects of 
national service distinguished from conscription after 
the Continental pattern. In France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and Italy there is no mistake about the busi- 
ness. There—except in France, where a three years 
term of military service is contemplated—a period of 
two years continuous service with the colours is de- 
manded, and additional ones in the Reserve. This 
seems a hardship. But considering the immense strides 
which Germany at any rate has made in the commercial 
world it cannot be said that compulsory service has 
been a handicap to her. Even the most ardent pacifist 
can hardly deny that military training for the able- 
bodied youth of a nation must make for physical 
a Besides, who denies that discipline is bene- 

cial ? 

But Lord Roberts and the League are more moderate 
in demands than Continental nations, and justly so, 
for our problem is different. Our first line of defence 
is the Navy, and we have no need for the immense 
armies maintained by France and Germany, ever ready 
to defend their frontiers; but, unlike them, we have to 
keep up a professional and voluntary army, enlisted to 
serve in all parts of our huge scattered Empire. So 
the League does not propose to touch the organisation 
of our regular and voluntary army, which is not de- 
signed primarily for the defence of these shores, and 
which must be prepared to go anywhere. But it does 
propose to organise a body of home-defence troops 
who will really be able to act with effect against a 
foreign force—call it invasion or call it raid—after the 
effective members of the home army have left the 
country. Now, it is generally admitted by every com- 


petent judge from Lord Roberts downwards—W ar 
Office spokesmen excepted—that the Territorial Army 
is unable to fulfil this duty through lack of men and 
of efficiency. The cddres are not nearly full; and 
even of the men who are serving very many have not 
complied with the most modest requirements laid down 
as necessary. This must be a wretched position for a 
great nation to be in; and it is to remedy the defect that 
the League put forward their very moderate plan. 

They do not propose a Continental system of con- 
scription. They merely ask for a system whereby the 
able-bodied youth of the nation, under the age of 21, 
should be made by law to serve an initial period of four 
months’ continuous training as infantry, to be followed 
annually by a fortnight’s training in camp and, further, 
a musketry course for three years. Mark now the 
difference between the two systems. The Continental 
conscript is withdrawn from the civil world and his 
employment for at least two years, whilst he is living 
the life of a soldier in barracks. But the British youth 
is only asked to go into camp—presumably during the 
summer—for four months; and after to submit himself 
for three years to a camp and musketry training lasting 
altogether about three weeks. Surely not a great 
hardship! But a great point gained would be this. 
The continuous training would precede and not follow 
the outbreak of war. Lord Haldane’s scheme contem- 
plates a continuous training of the Territorial levies 
for six months after war begins! He tells us that this 
period of breathing space would always be available 
on such occasions before the Regular force at home 
had gone abroad. A hundred years ago this ideal 
might have been practicable, not so to-day. The old 
pomp and circumstance of war has gone for ever. No 
longer is there the herald and the trumpet to proclaim 
war. To-day it is the first stroke that counts. War 
comes in a night, as it did in the last great modern 
war—the Russo-Japanese—and it is a return to the 
dark ages to suppose that ever again will a six months’ 
period of probation in war be vouchsafed a belligerent 
by any modern foe. 

How can national service be put into practice? With 
a country in which party politics play so large a part 
this is the bedrock of the whole question. It is generally 
supposed that the mere idea of military compulsion is 
hateful to the nation. But there are other forms of 
compulsion which we accept resignedly if not cheer- 


| fully. Jury service and the inquisition of Government 
| officials over land and other forms of property are 


instances. There is really no reason why national ser- 
vice should not be accepted as readily; and it is a 
fact that the issue has never been placed straight and 
clear before the electorate. True, one by-election was 
fought on it some years ago. But the political 
organisations of neither of the great parties supported 
the candidate. So he was foredoomed to failure. We 
admit, of course, that national service could not be 
carried out without a decided verdict for it by the 
electorate. But is this impossible? Some leading 
politicians have already gone in with Lord Roberts 
—witness Mr. F. E. Smith’s bold, strong words 
at Liverpool—and we have a notion that, were the 
matter placed in its true light before the electorate 
by responsible political leaders, the verdict would not 
be unfavourable. It would be a relief to great and 
small employers of labour all to be put on the same 
basis. Some are now patriots, and give every facility 
to their workers to join the Territorial forces. But 
doing so they often hamper themselves, and are in an 
unfair position compared with their less patriotic rivals. 
On the other hand, by the National Service League 
proposals all would be put on an equal footing—a most 
desirable arrangement for all concerned. 

There are still some more points to consider. The 
first is pertinent, but does not exactly put patriotism 
on a pedestal. The average business man or trades- 
man is apt to imagine that were national service to 
become law he himself might be called on to serve, and 
so be drawn away from his business. But no man 
who can exercise the franchise would be called upon 
to serve, for the simple reason that no man can vote 
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until he is 21, and no man would be called upon to 
serve after he had reached that age. Again, Lord 
Haldane and his friends tell us that national service 
would hurt recruiting for the Regular Army. This is 
pure conjecture; and if it was so, as Lord Roberts 
pointed out in this Review the other day, it would 
show that something must be radically wrong with our 
Army if a short period of military service debarred 
men from joining. We cannot see how this could be. 
The men who join the Regular Army are for the most 
part taken at the age of eighteen; and generally 
because they can find no suitable employment in civil 
life. This source, then, would have to be exhausted 
before the national service levies had been obtained. 
On the contrary we imagine—and, after all, this stand- 
point is just as likely to be accurate as Lord Haldane’s, 
since no data exist on which to form an opinion—-that 
it is quite probable that a period of service in the 
national levies might give to its members a real liking 
for soldiering, and induce a class to join the Army 
which we do not touch—even by War Office advertise- 


ments !—to-day. 


SYNDICALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


GAIN South Africa is under martial law, and 
Radicals at home, who condemned Lord Milner 
for proclaiming martial law at the Cape years ago, 
have nothing to say against General Botha for his 
proclamation. Even the fact that he is fighting organ- 
ised Labour has not moved them to protest. No doubt 
they are restrained from open sympathy with the men 
on strike because so large a proportion are British. 
The Labour party at home is dumb; no doubt it is 
puzzled by the fact that a Labour Party which barely 
numbers half-a-dozen at the Cape can attempt a revo- 
lution, whereas a Labour Party of nearly forty at 
Westminster can do nothing but support the 
Government. 

General Botha, of course, is right in his policy of 
‘*Thorough’’. Revolution was intended in South 
Africa, and no parleying with the strikers would have 
availed the Government. Nor is parleying in General 
Botha’s character. Like the typical Boer in South 
Africa, he is a conservative by instinct, and his sym- 
pathies are against revolution. As Prime Minister of 
the Union, he is necessarily against revolution. As a 
soldier, he knows how to wait his time, and when the 
time comes to strike home. 

General Botha’s firmness will be appreciated in Eng- 
land, which can still respect a man of decision. 
certainly strengthen his position in South Africa, 
whereas the Hertzogite bid for Labour support will 
weaken that reactionary and passively disloyal move- 
ment. Never was a more hopeless attempt at a coali- 
tion between opposites than that between the back- 
veldt agricultural Boer and the industrial workers who 
aim at Syndicalism. 


| 
| 
| 


It will | 


Both, it is true, aim at revolu- | 


tion ; but one aims to restore the past, on a patriarchal | 
and exclusively racial basis; the other hopes to build | 


the future on the socialisation of urban, municipal, and 
State industry. 
Hertzogism and Labour were to secure the revolution 
they desire, they would split within a week of their 
victory. The Hertzog offer of support to a Labour 
revolution has demonstrated the moral bankruptcy of 
Hertzogism. A party that sinks to such shifts can 
have no future. 

A more serious question is the future of the Labour 
Party. 
whole Union Government is almost new. 
ago there were many industrial workers in South 
Africa—coal-miners in Natal, white employees on the 
Rand, State railwaymen in the four provinces—but 
there was no official Labour Party. 
Cresswell and Poutsma appeared, and quietly but not 
ineffectually organised an industrial union against the 
political union. Their first achievement was the Rand 
strike of last year. The strike, owing to General Botha, 
failed; the Imperial troops being used to suppress civil 
disorder in a manner that caused some muttering within 


If by any conceivable mischance | 


The organisation which now challenges the | 
Six years | 


Then Messrs. | 


the Army as well as without—for the Army detests 
police work. But the failure of the Rand strike only 
led to a more thorough organisation of Labour. There 
were threats last July of a railway strike, but the 
leaders were not ready. Now they have perfected their 
organisation, and a railway strike has been followed 
by a Rand strike and a general strike. 

Unfortunately for the strikers General Botha had also 
been improving his organisation. The proposed Citizen 
Army, which made little progress before the Rand 
strike, has been hurried into existence; the Imperial 
troops are held in reserve. Most of the railwaymen 
have struck, but the running staffs are protected by 
troops and a skeleton service is still kept going. The 
miners have struck; but the coal supplies have been 
seized by the Government. The bakers have struck 
(for Syndicalism is merciless and does not shrink from 
starving non-combatants) ; but the food supplies are to 
be seized by the Government. If Syndicalism is merci- 
less, martial law under General Botha is not an 
easy thing. It cannot be, with the peril of a native 
rising in the background. 

Eighteenth century philosophers, proud of European 
progress and strength, were wont to declare trium- 
phantly that the new civilisation could no longer be 
destroyed, like the old, from without by barbarians. 
They overlooked the possibility that it might be 
destroyed from within. Strikers who openly declare 
war on society, who use dynamite to blow up trains 
and bridges, who are ready to starve fellow-citizens of 
the same State into surrender to revolution, cannot be 
thought to have much respect for civilisation as it 
stands. They have their grievances, but it is not 
civilised politics to imperil the stability of a whole 
Dominion because a few superfluous employees are 
dismissed. 

This monstrous doctrine that a whole community 
may be jeopardised because one man is dismissed or a 
few men want another couple of shillings a week, has to 
be fought. It threatens a whole community, and only 
by the whole community can it be got under, even then 
only when there are the men and the will to do it. The 
strike at Leeds has taught us that the community can 
break any section that sets out to break the community ; 
but the Leeds lesson was on a small scale. South Africa 
is learning the same lesson with a larger map. Leeds 
practically abolished the Trades Disputes Act and 
peaceful picketing for the time being, and in revenge 
bombs were thrown and volunteer citizen workers mal- 
treated by the strikers; South Africa is under martial 
law, and there is dynamite and train-wrecking ahead. 

The well-being of Labour is a great thing, the 
solidarity of Labour might be a great thing, the control 
of industry by Labour—the avowed aim of Syndicalism 
would be a great experiment. But the well-being of 
Labour is not so great a thing as the well-being of the 
whole community ; the solidarity of Labour is less than 
the stability of civilisation. The control of industry by 
Labour will never be achieved by terrorism. The negro 
slaves of the West Indies tried that method when they 
rose against their masters and murdered them; but they 
were put down every time; and they still remained 
slaves. The only case in which they succeeded was in 
Hayti, and there they ruined industry as well as 
their masters. The white worker is not a slave, par- 
ticularly in South Africa; but the method will not 
answer there any better than in the West Indies. -It 
may achieve the solidarity of Labour, but incidentally 
it enforces the solidarity of the rest of the community. 
The poison carries with it, as it were, its own antidote. 


THE CULT OF SLIMNESS. 


HE slim figure is in the ascendant. Even the 

great of the earth cannot afford altogether to dis- 
regard the dictates of the fashion which decrees that 
all men and all women shall present to the world the 
outlines of spare severity. The Kaiser and Mr. Taft 
have both found it necessary to go in for a process of 
weight reduction. Mr. Taft seems to have relied on 
more or less passive methods. The Emperor, with true 
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Hohenzollern thoroughness, has spent a couple of 
months in felling trees and chopping wood in the 
grounds of Sans Souci. The American papers, with 
their instinct for piquant detail, announce to an awed 
world that the ex-President has ordered his tailors to 
take in ‘‘ reefs’’ in thirty-five pairs of trousers. He 
has, by strict attention to business, lost six inches in 
girth since he laid down official burdens. Clearly the 
garments of the White House period are of little use 
in the emaciated condition of Mr. Taft, who is now a 
mere starveling of eighteen stone or so. It might 
seem that the more simple course would be to give a 
fresh order to the tailor, whether on the wholesale or 
the retail plan. But somehow we would not like to 
lose that homely touch about taking in the “ reefs ’’. 
It suggests a simplicity not commonly associated with 
the great plutocratic Republic—a mixture of Pilgrim 
Father frugality with backwoodsmanlike ingenuity in 
meeting an emergency. As to the Kaiser’s wardrobe 
—which is generally supposed to be the eighth wonder 
of the world,*a thing of infinite variety and enormous 
volume—the discreet journalists of Berlin preserve a 
decent reticence. There is no hint of “ reefs’’ here. 
Indeed, it would be perilously near Majestats-beleidig- 
ung even to suggest the possibility of the War Lord 
appearing in a reefed or cobbled suit or uniform. On 
the other hand the critics of the Left might make 
capital out of the announcement that the thousands of 
gorgeous garments will be replaced wholesale. Even 
now they are sufficiently inclined to comment, when 
they can do so in safety, on the magnificent extrava- 
gances of the Emperor. 

Still, though we are without information on this in- 
teresting subject, it is stated with great decision that 
His Majesty is at once a smaller and a fitter man than 
he was early last December. He has, too, added to 
his other accomplishments a fairly thorough knowledge 
of the woodsman’s craft. He seems to have enjoyed 
the experience—more, indeed, than some of the 
courtiers, who were occasionally invited to take a hand, 
and of course had to obey, with rather artificial pro- 
testations of delight. An English equerry would enter 
into the spirit of the thing; the sincerity of the Prussian 
official is more open to question. The Kaiser himself 
seems to have laboured manfully. His blows could 
not have been more hearty had the tree-trunks repre- 
sented the heads of Potsdam’s Socialist deputies. Mr. 
Gladstone never hewed down an old tree, or despoiled 
an ancient church, with more zest. 

It would be interesting if some student of manners 
would trace with precision the process whereby what 
finicking people call ‘‘ embonpoint ’’ came into general 
discredit. Fat is now regarded as an indiscretion, 
and almost as a crime. Only the very strong-minded 
dare to be fat at all, and there are few indeed who glory 
in corpulence. Yet within living memory it was no 
disgrace to depress the scales to the extent of twenty 
stone or more. Fat was perhaps not regarded as the 
honoured symbol of dignified age: as the crown of a 
righteous career. But it was indulgently tolerated, 
and even respected. It typified responsibility, level- 
headedness, a solid and sober wisdom. The oil-cake 
school of obesity—flabby and unwholesome—was prob- 
ably never popular with our ancestors. Nor was the 
corpulence of the wine-bibber respectable. Falstaff 
confesses as much when he dreams of Court advance- 
ment. ‘‘If I do grow great I’ll grow less; I’ll leave 
sack and live cleanly as a nobleman should do ’’, is an 
admission that he was hardly of a figure for the polite 
society of his day. But good, honest Christian fat, the 
evidence of a eupeptic disposition, of abounding 
vitality, and a fairly quiet conscience, was held in some 
respect. There were some ages, indeed, when few 
were in a position to cast a stone at the plump man. 


The eighteenth century, especially, seemed to run to | 
Ruminative repletion is the pre- | 
vailing expression in the portraits of the period; and | 


over-nourishment. 


the majestic swagger of corpulence is visible in the 
rolling periods of Gibbon, Burke, Johnson, and the 
rest, not excluding the theologians. Their eloquence 
seems to be inspired by port after heavy early dinners ; 
their satire suggests the twinges of gout. 


The tradition lasted well into the ninéteenth century. 
Dickens nearly always treated the fat man—at least 
the benevolent fat man—with affectionate respect. His 
Pickwicks and Cheerybles seem to reflect the conviction 
that stoutness is not only a natural but a rather laud- 
able condition for the elderly. And when Tony Weller 
declares that ‘‘ vidth and visdom go together ’’ he was 
merely condensing into an epigram the very common 
English idea that native sagacity was to be found in its 
perfection in alliance with a profile of pronounced con- 
vexity. But now the fat man has no defenders. The 
medical man denounces him. The tailor only makes 
him a suit under protest. The novelist gives him no 
quarter. The dramatist will allow him no nice bene- 
volent parts; he is only introduced to look foolish. 
The Labour cartoonist adopts him as a type of the 
Capitalist. Even the omnibus conductor makes him 
the subject of crude jests. Perhaps it is our habit of 
living in crowded cities that has brought about the 
unpopularity of the corpulent. A fat man on a Wilt- 
shire down decorates the landscape. He is simply a 
nuisance as a straphanger in a Tube train. 

Thus we have among all classes a determination to 
preserve the figure at any cost. The quack who has a 
perfect system to reduce corpulency is never without 
clients. For modern man, with the best of dietary in- 
tentions, finds his habits against him. The average 
busy man passes his life in alternations of excess. He 
sticks to his desk, seldom walks, and varies the mono- 
tony by occasional excursions into violent physical 
exertion. The autumn “‘ cure ”’ is a necessary corollary 
of the season’s fever of business or pleasure. 

Many of the week-end recreations—motoring, for 
example—are in no real sense recreative. They cannot 
be esteemed comparable to the Kaiser’s prescription of 
hard, hearty, perspiring manual work in the open air. 
Perhaps some day we shall arrive at a full recognition 
of the curative value of common labour. There is 
plenty of work, like afforestation and defence against 
coast erosion, which hardly yields a commercial profit. 
In an ideally regulated society this would give the 
sedentary town worker an opportunity of keeping him- 
self physically fit. The trade unions’, of course, would 
object. A ‘‘ blackleg ’’ is doubly a “ blackleg ’’ if he 
does work for the sheer love of the thing. That is the 
irksome part of our strict economic classification of 
men. The financier must always finance ; the man who 
supplies his race with door-knobs must turn out door- 
knobs until the coffin-maker, who makes nothing but 
coffins, makes a coffin for him. Of course, all three 
are entitled to spend their leisure as they like, provided 
always that they do nothing really useful. That is the 
tragic side of division of labour. For every decent 
man has sometimes a longing to do something useful, 
above and beyond the trade he lives by. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE BRONTE LEGEND.—II. 
By Lionet Cust. 


MONG the numerous letters and documents 
relating to the Bronté family, which have 

been published by Mr. Clement Shorter, none 
have more poignant, more illuminating interest than 
the four scraps of paper on which Emily and 
Anne Bronté recorded their reminiscences at the 
interval of four years in 1841 and 1845. In 
1841, before the visit to Brussels, Emily was the 
only sister at home, and was looking forward to the 
scheme for starting their school. She alludes to a 
fantasy between her and Anne, known as the Gonda- 
land, in which the sisters were engaged on an absurd 
and intimate work of fiction both written and imper- 
sonated. Emily has a good many books on hand, but 
makes small progress with them; she does not suggest 
that these are original writings on her part. Anne, 
writing from her home as governess, speaks of Emily 
as the home worker, and alludes in her own way to the 
Gondaland. In July, 1845, after the visit to Brussels 
and Charlotte’s final return, Emily writes that she and 
Anne had been on a journey to York, in which they im- 
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personated to each other the chief characters in the | 


Gendaland fantasy; she makes no special allusion to 
any important literary work, but concludes by saying : 


certain definite lines—laid down for her by Professor 
Héger, with whom she kept up a continuous correspon- 


_ dence—and based on careful study of the best writers 


‘*I must hurry off now to my turning and ironing. I | 
have plenty of work on hand, and writing, and am | 


altogether full of business ’’. 
same day, says that Charlotte wishes to go to Paris. 
But Emily is engaged in writing the Emperor Julius’s 
Life, and is also writing poetry, and says that they 
have not yet finished their Gondaland chronicles. Anne 
says nothing of writing herself, or of any poems by 
herself or Charlotte, yet in the autumn of the same year, 


Anne, writing on the | 


1845, Charlotte and her sisters are able to arrange a | 


small selection of their poems for publication. In this 
they were in no way specially remarkable, for the out- 


in various languages, English, German, and French. 
We learn from ‘‘ The Professor’’ that she was 
acquainted with the novels of Georges Sand, Eugéne 
Sue, and even Paul de Kock, though Balzac was to be 
a later experience. Although, as Charlotte Bronté 
said herself, her pen was already worn with much 
writing, ‘‘ The Professor ’’ was the first serious work 
which she succeeded in completing. In this she utilised 
the experiences most fresh in her mind; her life in 
Brussels at the pensionnat Héger. This work, a careful 
but unimpressive composition, failed to find a publisher, 


_ when the cruder but infinitely more powerful ‘* Wuther- 


put of feminine verse was already large before the — 


Brontés published anything, and the best that can be 
said of their poems is that some of them hold their own 
with any poems by women published before or after 
their time. Within a few months of the memoranda by 
Emily and Anne Bronté, and before the publication of 
the poems, the stories ‘‘ The Professor ’’, ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ and 
completed. 

In view of the importance of this event, it is interest- 
ing to review the stock-in-trade of the Bronté family 


““Agnes Grey’? must have been 


for the production of works of fiction. They had their | 
| Heights ’’, as well as from her own acknowledged 


own experiences at school at Cowan’s Bridge and at 
Roehead, and as governesses in various private houses, 
and beyond these the life at Brussels of Emily and 
Charlotte in the pensionnat of M. and Mme. Héger, 
with the personalities of their teachers, colleagues, and 
fellow pupils. Then there were local surroundings, 
friends such as the Misses Taylor, the Nusseys, and 
Miss Wooler of Roehead, all inset in the bleak 
landscape of the Yorkshire moors. Of actual 
invention or imagination there is little trace in the 
Bronté novels. The incidents are things lived, seen, or 
read by themselves. Charlotte herself was an 
omnivorous reader of every class of literature, poetry, 
hsitory, fiction, and periodicals—more so, it would 
appear, than Emily, who was desultory and lethargic 
in such matters, or Anne, whose mental calibre was on 
a lower level than that of her sisters. There is little 
evidence to show to what extent the Bronté sisters were 
acquainted personally with the wild and romantic 


scenery of Craven, away from the neighbourhood of | 


Haworth; it is certain that they were acquainted with 
a book, written by Mr. Frederic Montagu, entitled 
“‘ Gleanings in Craven, or the Tourist’s Guide ’’, from 
which various incidents in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ and 
“Jane Eyre’’ are obviously taken without any pre- 
sumption of personal knowledge on behalf of the Bronté 
family. 

Branwell Bronté was of a roving description, with a 
romantic and emotional nature, and could have sup- 
plied his sisters with thrilling adventures and descrip- 
tions of scenery. Not even the hand of Mr. Clement 
Shorter has been able to lift the blind drawn over the 
window of the single parlour in the parsonage at 
Haworth, behind which the shadows of the three sisters 
and their unfortunate brother can only dimly be 
descried. It is impossible to dissociate Branwell en- 
tirely from this literary joint-stock company. Granted 
that his share may have been exaggerated by him 
deliberately, even to a degree of falsehood, there are 
passages and incidents, especially in ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’, which can only be due to Branwell’s sug- 
gestion, if not to his actual writing. In this company 
we may look upon Charlotte as the driving power and 
business head, and upon Emily as the director. If we 
accept Charlotte’s later assertion, which it is difficult 
to deny, that Emily was the sole author and creator 
of ‘* Wuthering Heights ’’, it is surely permissible still 
to believe that in this remarkable work Emily Bronté 
made use of material, either raw or manufactured, 
supplied to her by her sister Charlotte and by her 
brother Branwell, for whom, even at his worst, she 
always seems to have felt a warm sister’s love. 


Charlotte was more aloof, more concentrated on | 


writing as a regular profession, founded and practised on 


ing Heights ’’ proved more successful, and even the 
small-beer of ‘‘ Agnes Grey ’’ by Anne Bronté. Some- 
what disheartened by this failure, the news of which 


_reached her on the day that her father had an opera- 


tion for cataract of the eye at Manchester, Charlotte on 
that same day began a new story, in which the events 
of her early life were blended with certain ideals, created 
by the memory of the Hégers and her fellow-pupils 
at Brussels. If we accept as before the statement as to 
Emily’s sole authorship of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’’, it 
requires some explanation why Charlotte should have 
been guilty of deliberate plagiarisms from ‘‘ Wuthering 


work, ‘‘ The Professor ’’. If we accept the joint-stock 
theory, it becomes intelligible that all the materials for 
these stories, including the relations between Charlotte 
and Professor Héger, were common property round the 
parlour table at Haworth. If ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
and ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ be accepted as different brews, it 
must be acknowledged that they are of the same 
vintage. A dissection of the names of persons and 
places in both works reveals a common source of 
information peculiar to the Bronté family. Practised 
writers of fiction must not complain if readers look 
upon their prefaces, even the statements in their letters, 
with some suspicion as to their entire veracity. 

The story of ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ is too well known to need 
repetition. At this day we are so glutted with con- 
temporary fiction that we can hardly bring our minds 
to accommodate our mental vision to a proper apprecia- 
tion of a novel which appeared between fifty and sixty 
years ago. To many readers, therefore, it may appear 
strange that ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ should have been such an 
epoch-making success. Yet after surveying the 
literary world in which it first appeared, its success is 
not surprising, and the acumen of its first publisher is 
justified. Whereas the works of female writers at 
this date had a didactic or religious import, or else 
were merely elegant exercises in prose or verse, ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre ’’ broke upon the public mind as a cry of a human 
heart, something which had been lived and felt, not 
merely invented. | What is surprising is that any 
doubt should have been felt as to the real sex of the 
author, since what man could have drawn a Rochester 
or a St. John Rivers? It is perhaps less surprising 
that the section of the reading public which was 
habituated to didactic or moral tales, and bowed the 
knee to Mrs. Grundy or to Mrs. Boffin, should have 
fallen upon ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ and denounced it as im- 
moral. The mere suggestion of immorality in the 
thoughts, deeds, and writings of Charlotte Bronté is 
an absurdity in itself; but it may be said that the tone 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ is non-moral, as opposed to conven- 
tional. That a married man, no matter how mad his 
wife might be, should propose marriage to an un- 
married lady, and that this lady should not be shocked 
at the event, but continue to regard the offender with 
increased affection, sent a shiver of horror through 
the matrons of Early Victorian society. At that date, 
of course, the situation of Charlotte Bronté with 
reference to Professor Héger was quite unknown, and, 
of course, the fact that there was a real human truth 
in the incident so picturesquely recorded. Not that 
Professor Héger need be accused of going the same 
length as Mr. Rochester, or even thinking of doing so; 


_ but the impulsive mind of Charlotte Bronté could 
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easily imagine how such a situation might occur, and 
decide for her heroine, as for herself, what line of 
action should be taken in such an emergency. That 
this line should be one not in strict accord with con- 
ventional morality is due to the writer’s natural sim- 
plicity and innocence, and not to any desire to solve 
a sexual problem. If she had to control a secret 
passion, and wear a mask even to her most intimate 
friends, every instinct in her was in the right direc- 
tion, and kept her true and unsullied even in the face 
of such a possible danger and temptation, to which 
her great contemporary and rival, George Eliot, 
succumbed. 


HAMLET RETOLD. 
By WILLIAM POEL. 


HE present acting version of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ has been 
in use for over two hundred years and, not- 
withstanding its inadequacy, it seems likely to hold 
possession of the stage for a long time to come. Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Professor Reinhardt, and, 
more recently, M. Lugne-Poe have revived the play 
during the past year with new scenery and costumes; 
but not one of these eminent experts has shown any 
desire to bring the stage-play more into touch with 
the author’s original work and intentions. The 
glamour of sentiment which has grown up round the 
character of Hamlet has become apparently too firmly 
rooted in the popular mind for any producer to have the 
courage to substitute some less sympathetic figure in 
its proper Elizabethan environment. 

In the history of drama there are, indeed, few more 
remarkable instances than this one, of a play retaining 
its popularity long after it has fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was written. An American writer, in his 
criticism on modern drama, has pointed out with some 
truth that, ‘* To-day it is fatality that we challenge, 
and this is, perhaps, the distinguishing note of the 
new theatre. 


question very closely. If Shakespeare built up his 
plays upon older ones, he did so because playgoers 
still took some interest in seeing them acted; but their 
dialogue was out of date, and the characters lacked 
individuality. Speaking of Kyd’s ‘* Spanish Tragedy ”’, 
which had extraordinary popularity in its day, Ben 
Jonson reminded its quondam admirers that the ‘‘ judg- 
ment ’’ of those who liked that kind of plays ‘‘ hath 
stood still these twenty-five or thirty years’’. Now 
Kyd’s play has incidents similar to those in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’. 
It has a ghost, a play within a play, and several violent 
deaths, and yet, as a play, it must have had little in 
common with the life of the day. In no sense did that 
drama hold up the mirror to nature, there was no ves- 
tige of resemblance between the men and women who 
watched the performance and the characters in it. But 
Marlowe, Dekker, Marston, Ben Jonson, and Shake- 
speare revolutionised the drama, and brought speech 
and character nearer to life. So long as their charac- 
ters showed the ordinary citizens, poets, or players 
of the day, no notice was taken by the ‘‘ Grand Cen- 
sors’’. But in 1599 the Privy Council tried to prohibit 
the further representation of English historical plays 
because they were made use of for political purposes. 
In the previous year the death of Lord Burleigh had 
left the Queen without any equally great and disinter- 
ested counsellor, and all the country was watching the 
political chess-board with anxiety. Who was to re- 
place the old Burleigh in the confidence of the Queen? 
Was it to be Essex? or Raleigh? or Burleigh’s son— 
Robert Cecil? The bitter fight for supremacy led to 
Essex’s death on the scaffold in 1601, and Raleigh’s 
disgrace in 1603, thus leaving Robert Cecil in power. 
There was probably no more unscrupulous intrigue 
carried on during Elizabeth’s reign, and few residents 


_ in London could have been ignorant of what was taking 


' place. Shakespeare must have watched that grim fight 


It is no longer the effects of disaster _ 


that arrest our attention; it is disaster itself; and we | 


are eager to know its essence and its laws.”’ 
Mr. Huneker might have addgd with equal truth that 
in ‘‘Faustus’’, ‘‘ Hamlet ’’, and ‘‘ Macbeth’’, the 
authors show that fatality is inseparable from 
character. 
figures on the stage, today, as the Prince of 
Denmark, belongs to the age of the Restora- 
tion, and takes his character and his sentimen- 
tality from the manners of those times. He is a 
hero of the Chevalier Bayard type, a gentleman of 
perfect .Christian behaviour, who is superior to mis- 
fortunes of every kind! The play is no longer regarded 
as a tragedy in the theatre; it is the triumph of argu- 
ment over effort, of mind over matter; Hamlet is never 
defeated, only silenced, and the audience returns home 
without a sigh for the many victims of his eloquence! 

During the first half of the seventeenth century the 


But | 


with the mind of a seer, and ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ’’, 
which appeared in 1598, ‘‘ Henry IV. Part II.’’, 
‘“Henry V.”’, and Hamlet ’’, are.all plays con- 
taining disguised references to the times. Then, 
when the English histories are no longer counten- 


_ anced, the poet-dramatist turns to Roman history and 


Gnds in ‘‘ Julius Cesar’’ his opportunity for saying 


_ what he thinks about Essex’s death. 


The young Hamlet, however, who still — 


At the Restoration, Pepys and Evelyn both assert 


| that the play of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ fails to attract, and that it 


contemporary allusions to Shakespeare’s play refer only |, 


to Hamlet’s madness. These references, moreover, 
have the appearance of being comments intended to 
have an ironical implication. They give the impression 


that the interest of the audience was centred upon © 


Hamlet’s assuming madness, and upon the crafty use 
the King made of the strategy. Nor is this ‘‘ madness ”’ 
of a passive nature, for the youth is described as a 
furious Hamlet ’’, who takes off his doublet, runs 
about the stage in his shirt-sleeves, and cries out 
**revenge!’’ The allusion which Gabriel Harvey 
makes to the tragedy pleasing the ‘‘ wiser sort’”’, is 
the only contemporary evidence existing which sug- 
gests that the play was regarded as something more 
than a popular piece on the public stage. But until 
more evidence is forthcoming, Harvey’s allusion is 


unconvincing, for it is difficult to understand how the | 


‘‘ wiser sort’’ could have commended a play that was 
so uncomplimentary to persons in authority, both at the 
palace and at the Universities. 

Those who believe that the play has no political 
significance, and owes nothing to the history of Eliza- 
bethan times, have not, I consider, examined the 


is regarded as being out of date. At the same time Bet- 
terton was effective in the rhetorical speeches of the 
young Prince, very little else being left of the original 
play but the central figure. It is Betterton’s stately 
reading of the part which is imitated by all modern 
actors, although, perhaps, the late Sir Henry Irving 
gave a more psychological interpretation. That any 
present-day rendering in the least resembles the one 
given by Burbage it is impossible to believe. In the 
eighteenth century the play gets into the hands of 
commentators, and from that time continues to lose 
touch almost entirely with renaissance drama. The 
scholar, when reading the full text in modern print, 
imagines a Betterton Hamlet and a Danish back- 


| ground; he thus puzzles his readers by giving the 


dramatist credit for all the mystification which arises 
out of a faulty visualisation of the play. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare ’’, say the commentators, ‘‘ would have made 
his young Hamlet Scandinavian, even if the legendary 
Hamlet and the earlier play had not existed’’. ‘‘ The 
North breeds mystics.’’ ‘‘ Born a Norseman, he is 
melancholic, though not veritably pessimistic of tem- 
perament ’’, etc. All this kind of criticism is surely 
unsound. 

Shakespeare, indeed, seems to make use of the 
Danish legend as a mere pretext. It occupies no more 
than the fringe of the play, and can be separated from 
it without any serious injury. There is no Norse 
mythology or folk-lore brought into the drama. The 
characters, from their conversation, are merely Lon- 
doners of Shakespeare’s time. The references to hunt- 
ing, hawking, fishing, plants, and birds, are all of 
Shakespeare’s own country and age. The songs, the 
hobby-horses, the coaches, recorders, kettle-drums, the 
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‘* murthering-pieces ’’, the ‘‘ Switzers”’, the quillets, 


quiddities, Seneca, Mercury, and Jupiter—what have | 


all these ideas to do with Medieval Denmark? What 
is Hamlet himself but an Elizabethan with an acquired 
culture from Italy and a touch of Lutheran candour? 
His mysticism is due to his Catholic environment and 
is a southern and not a northern characteristic. Nor is 
his melancholy owing to climate, but is allied to, his 
subtle sense of humour. In fact, it would not be diffi- 
cult to name one or two young noblemen at Elizabeth’s 
Court who were distinctly of Hamlet’s temperament. 

it has been interesting to compare the three pro- 
ductions of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ within a few weeks of each 
other. That of the Englishman, perhaps, stands out 
above the others in picturesque qualities. It is the kind 
of performance which must always take precedence 
with a sentimental public. It sets a Tudor figure in 
front of a Danish canvas on which all the rest of the 
figures appear as mere shadows, so that the spectator 
surrenders himself entirely to the enjoyment of what 
Lord Morley calls ‘* the noble commonplace ’’ ; and when 
a voice of Forbes-Robertson’s quality gives expression 
to the many beautiful sentiments with which the part 
of Hamlet is ornamented, there is a double advantage 
in listening to the words. But, as Swinburne has 
pointed out, Shakespeare consciously spoilt a good plot 
simply because he was an Elizabethan who preferred a 
complex character to a simple one, and who wished his 
play to be a tragedy of cross-purposes, and not merely 
the expression of a young man’s sentiments. It is wrong, 
therefore, for anyone to announce on a programme that 
the play as recently given at Drury Lane is Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ’’, because it is neither his play nor 
a just presentation of his Prince of Denmark. In 
Berlin it was again the Tudor costume set against the 
Danish costumes which we saw, while Hamlet’s charac- 
ter seemed to be moulded on the lines of Tolstoi’s 
‘* Fedja ’’’, a man wanting in mind as well as in humour. 
In Paris it was still the Tudor youth talking to long- 
gowned Norsemen, who were born three hundred 
years before the prince; but for the first time we 
heard on the stage a Hamlet who was witty. All 
three presentations, however, were failures in so far 
that they lacked reality. They were theatrical per- 
formances, and theatrical they will remain, so long 
as the play is costumed in the present manner. 

The Danish costumes must be abandoned. They 
destroy the renaissance character of the drama and rob 
the speeches of actuality, while to centralise Hamlet in 
a costume which is more modern than those of the 
other characters in the play adds to the visual con- 
fusion. Everyone at a dress rehearsal must have 
noticed how, when a stage-manager walks on to the 
stage in his modern clothes, all the costumed figures 
upon it at once appear, by contrast, to be masqueraders 
at a fancy-dress ball. And to see the Tudor Hamlet 
discoursing to human antiquities of an almost forgotten 
age is as trying to the eye as it was to Hamlet to 
watch the acting of those whom “‘ nature’s journey- 
men ’’ had not made well. Let us, then, reform this 
anachronism altogether. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By C. H. Coiiins BAKER. 


ATELY I was privileged to attend a debate, 
conducted entirely by artists, on Beauty and 
Emotion in Art. An interesting letter in last week’s 
SaturDAY Review touches the same topics. From 
what I made out of the debate (artists are not always 
very clear in verbal analysis) and the letter, Art and 
Emotion and Beauty are interpreted with perplexing 
diversity. Indeed, there seems a wide belief that you 
cannot tell; that the whole business of good Art and 
bad Art, Beauty and Emotion is mysterious and incal- 
culable. In dealing with horses or golf, a speech or 
a book, people feel surer of their footing. A horse may 
be piebald or bay, a speech philosophic or political, but 
one has a solid basis for criticism ; the animal is sound 


or spavined, the speech is gaseous or close-reasoned * 
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and profound. You are not in doubt; the speech and 
book either reflect a deep intelligence and unusual 
perception or they do not. 

But with the arts, it seems, one can never tell. 
More than half our bewilderment is due, perhaps, to 
our habit of giving terms an absolute value, regardless 
of the truth that their value is really our own invention. 


| Many people think that there is an absolute concrete 


object called Beauty which exists independently of 
human valuation. In much the same way some people 
say things are ‘‘ good’”’ or ‘‘ manly ’’. Fox-hunting, 
for example, is defined as ‘‘ manly’’, even as in 
Fielding’s day the three-bottle habit was ‘‘ manly ’’. 
Nevertheless, in a century’s time hunting may be 
lumped with Squire Western as the characteristic of a 
cruder day. So beauty obviously must be dependent on 
human conception. Opposing this view, people say, 
‘‘ That is absurd; a flower blooming unknown in some 
unpenetrated jungle is beautiful, though no one has 
ever seen it or conceived of it as beautiful’’. Incon- 
testably, however, the flower is not beautiful until we 
think of it as so; nor does it strike the flies and beetles 
that perceive it as beautiful, in our sense. 

Beauty, then, must be considered as a quality 
imposed by human consciousness. One of the artists 
at the debate in question was inclined to identify it with 
life, another with pure rhythm. In the one view, pre- 
sumably, the artist who interprets the living character 
of his subject has painted a picture which will be recog- 
nised as beautiful ; in the other Beauty is a state of mind 
evoked by harmony of colour and flow of line. We 
might legitimately object to the incompleteness of the 
first thesis on the score of architecture and music. One 
cannot, without straining words, define the abstract 
motif of these arts as life. Nor is the other statement 
finally satisfactory, because pictorial and sculptural 
rhythm, even perfect technical rhythm, does not per- 
manently supply our need unless it be imbued with 
profound human significance. 

Others, again, suggest that truth in Art becomes in 
our esteem transfigured into beauty ; but, leaving aside 
for the moment the inevitable counter-question, ‘‘ What 
is truth? ’’, we may reasonably think that truth is not 
invariably beautiful. On the other hand, beauty cer- 
tainly is impossible without truth, so that the latter 
seems to be more indispensable in the long run. But 
what is truth, in Art if not in everything? As far as 
one can tell, it is an horizon line on a boundless 
unknown ocean. What is truth from the shore ceases 
to seem truth to the man who has gone forth to the 
offing, for he still sees the horizon far ahead. Truth, 
indeed, like beauty, is on a sliding scale, so that we 
have to acquiesce in a condition something like this: 
there are as many truths and beauties as there are 
people to see them; quot homines, in short. Therefore 
in the most charitable spirit we should allow that a 
child’s drawing of a horse, a picture by Maud Good- 
man, a Rembrandt etching, a Leighton, and a late 
Turner are severally true and beautiful, to their authors. 
While in such liberal vein we should freely admit that 
every single extant thing, from the ‘‘ Poultry Shop ”’ 
in the National Gallery, by W. Mieris, to Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s ‘‘ Adam and Eve’’, in the Alpine Club, and 
Mr. Epstein’s drawings and flenite carvings in York 
Buildings, Adelphi, represents its parent’s ideal of 
Truth and Beauty. In every one, that is to say, we 
see its author’s special idea of what is true and wonder- 
ful, and in some cases noble. In some cases, I say, 
because obviously a great many painters have painted 
things without the least intention of depicting nobility 
or beauty. Degas, Goya, Daumier, and many splendid 
portrait painters have at some time been driven not 
by their sense of mysterious beauty or noble character, 
but by cynicism, passionate disgust, or derision. 
Works thrown up from such intense moods might be 
revered for truth rather than beauty. 

To return, however, to the more general argument 
and our wholesale admission that all Art, from the 
Parthenon to a gaudy picture palace, represents some- 
body’s private conception of Truth and Beauty. (This 
covering charity obviously shelves that awkward ques- 
tion of sincerity, charlatanry and blague). Recognising 
that these qualities are subjective and, as it were, on a 
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sliding scale, we find ourselves surely in a far more 
constant and practical position with regards to a basis 
for criticism. For now, instead of speculating on 
mysterious and baffling elements, something akin to 
radium or electricity, we are concerned with what 
James would call the ‘‘ cash value ’’ of a man’s intellect 
and conception. Is the quality that he calls truth pro- 
found or shallow ; are the things that arouse his wonder 
and delight platitudes or far-seen revelations; is his 
work agreeable chit-chat or pregnant with universal 
import? We, the onlookers, are of course conditioned 
by our own capacity to see and feel. But in so far as 
we can estimate the ‘‘ cash value ’’ of a speech or book 


_ But the artists who in their day find beauty in what 


more or less approximately, we should be able to gauge | 


the calibre of the mind that finds showy or petty or 
shiny things beautiful and of the mind that finds beauty 
in profounder qualities. Yet it is very common 
to hear people of wide culture and discrimination, 
who would immediately detect the superficiality of 
cheap rhetoric or sentimental writing, assert that 


seems inaccessible and strange endue their Art with a 
more enduring beauty. For centuries will pass before 
such Art becomes a platitude. But for ourselves, ever 
reckoning with ordinary human fallibility, surely it is 
not impossible to discern what is slight in mental fibre 
and unimportant, and what is deep and significant. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 
By Joun PALMER. 


UDGING from their plays and their Press the 
American public is more sentimental than the 


_ English; but their sentimentality is less disgusting. 


Leighton and Tadema, for example, are profound and | 


spiritual. This anomaly arises from supposing that 
Art requires a standard quite different from that 
required by literature and thought. 

Leighton may say, ‘‘ All styles of Art are admirable if 
well painted ’’, just as the student of religions may say 
all thoroughly observed creeds are admirable. But 
they are only admirable in a limited and strictly quali- 
fied way. To the Bolognese School stagey gestures, 
upturned, liquid eyes, and terrific brown shadows were 
beautiful; to the Middle Ages the idea of a capricious 
and hardly appeasable God, probably grey-bearded and 
robed in red or blue, was truth. But it now seems settled 
that that beauty and that truth were, so to speak, low 
types—admirable, perhaps, as such, but not in com- 
parison with more significant ideals. On the other 
hand, history is crowded with conceptions of truth and 
beauty which still seem immense, which stili outstrip 
our apprehension. In time, perhaps, they too will 
cease to be immense because future genius will have 
come up with them and gone beyond, thus establishing 
a new record. Humanly speaking there is no ahsolute 
fixed beauty. 

What chance, then, we may ask, has anyone of 
expressing a beauty that shall be permanently beautiful ? 
Taking the men who have for centuries been 
worshipped—-Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Rubens— 
we can only answer that it all depends on the direction 
that future thought takes. If artistic thought is still 
interested in the superb animal beauty that interested 
Titian and Rubens, the ‘‘ Flora’’ and ‘‘ Héléne 
Fourment’’, at Vienna, will be beautiful still in 
2313 A.D. But if, as seems more consistent with past 
history, collective perception turns more and more 
away from physical, material qualities, then these 
ladies will merely bore posterity as platitudes or as 
relics of crude enterprise. To the wise, of course, they 
will appeal as indispensable steps in evolution. 

But though we must admit that Beauty and Truth do 
not exist save as almost transient conceptions, we must 
also recognise that the human quest for and invention 
of new beauty and truth is imperishable. To many 
this is the strongest available evidence for the belief 
that man is but the vehicle of an immeasurable In- 
telligence, restlessly intent on creating perfect truth 
and perfect beauty. How else, indeed, explain the 
phenomenon of men going on and on when practical 
utility and the perpetuation of the race is not involved? 
Phidias, Michelangelo, or Turner, surely all that utility 
and sheer race preservation required was satisfied 
by these ?—but still the game goes on, with divine dis- 
satisfaction and research ever breaking forth. 

I have no doubt I am fast getting beyond the province 
of Art criticism. The upshot of this enquiry seems to 
be that the sort of beauty a man finds to wonder at 
exactly corresponds with his spiritual and intellectual 
calibre, much as a man’s speech on housing reform 
exactly reflects his sincerity and range of perception. 
The public commanded by the artist and the orator will 
obviously also reflect their moral, mental, and imagina- 
tive quality. The artist with the most ordinary mind 
must be the most popular, as numbers go, because 
ordinary minds enormously outnumber extraordinary. 


| the Third Floor Back ’’. 


Englishmen are only sentimental after a heavy meal; 
the American is sentimental before breakfast. In 
English sentimentality there is an unpleasant sensuality, 
a blind obedience to emotional promptings of a full 
stomach. There is also a streak of pharisaism in the 
rubicund emotionalism of sentimental Englishmen 
after a meal. They love all the virtues without any 
deep or pressing conviction of sin. Not only a 


_ thousand Sunday dinners but a thousand pleasant Sun- 


day afternoons have gone to the making of the English- 
man who reads with emotion the stories of Mr. Hall 
Caine and finds spiritual sustenance in ‘‘ The Passing of 
I find neither the meal nor 
the Methodist in such specimens of American fine feel- 
ing as I have encountered on the London stage. I 
find, rather, a quite engaging freshness. It is puerility 
at its worst. At its best it is an early morning inno- 
cence. The charm of Americans is that they are still 
able to discover and to enjoy things that were long 
ago exhausted in Europe. Anybody who has heard 
an American quote from Tennyson will know what I 
mean. The intellectual world is still quite new to 
them. When they succeed in annexing for themselves 
a new idea or in experiencing a new emotion—which 
we, of course, have long since explored and exhausted 
—we feel the same pleasure in their achievement, the 
same delight in their power to. take it seriously and 
to enjoy it, as we feel in watching the progress of a 
healthy baby. American sentimentality is incident to 
American nonage. The American man of sentiment 
is not a gross and emotionally flabby man watering 
at the eye from habitual quiescence of the inhibitory 
nerves. He is a nice little boy woefully piping at a 
tale of babes in the wood and how the kind robin red- 
breasts covered them up with leaves. 

Is it realised how rare is the capacity for true emo- 
tion: for direct and simple passion? Not one person 
in a thousand talks his own language, thinks his own 
thoughts, or feels his own emotion. The mischief 
to-day is not that people are sentimental upon the 
stage, but that they are sentimental in life. Sentiment 
is emotion at second-hand, and, unhappily, the emotion 
of all but one person in a thousand is second-hand. 
In most crises of our lives we enact scenes from popu- 
lar plays and novels; and we express ourselves in the 
language of Sir Arthur Pinero or Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
It is nonsense for ordinary individuals to talk of living 
their own lives, for only very original and vital men 
and women have the ability to do so. When we con- 
demn sentimentality we must be careful to condemn 
it with reservations, and be particularly careful to 
remember that we are condemning the only sort of 
emotional life the average person knows. We must, 
if we are charitable, as scrupulously forbear from 
harshly judging a person who is sentimental as we 
would forbear from harshly judging a person who is 
not a genius. High passion is as original and as rare 
as high thought. What the mean, sensual man refers 
to as his passion is nothing of the kind. It is merely 
a temporary alliance of his physical appetites with the 
latest fashionable emotional attitude borrowed from 
literature or the stage. 

But I am wandering from the point of this article, 
which is intended only to express my conviction that, 
though all emotional attitudes are intolerable, the 
emotional attitudes of New York are less intolerable 
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than the emotional attitudes of London. The reason 
of this, as we have seen, is America’s superior inno- 
cence. Neither the average American nor the average 
Englishman lives his own life—those who talk about 
doing so least of all—but the American lives nearer 
to his own life because his attitudes are less compli- 
cated. He can play his part with more real gusto, 
and he requires less stomachic encouragement to carry 
him through. The American in his sentimental cups 
(from the soda fountain) is a more genuine person than 
the Englishman in his sentimental cups (from the 
wood). 

If | were an ordinary stupid playgoer, instead of 
being an exhausted critic, I should make it a rule 
always to visit an American play in London in prefer- 
ence to an English play. Even as an exhausted critic 
I feel happier with the prospect of an evening at the 
American commercial theatre (I am not now discussing 
serious drama) than I feel with the prospect of an 
evening at the English commercial theatre. I felt 
happier this week with Mr. Hale Hamilton’s company 
in ‘‘ The Fortune Hunter ’’ than I have felt for weeks. 
‘‘ The Fortune Hunter ’’ is better fun than plays like 
‘* The Attack ’’ or ‘‘ The Pursuit of Pamela ’’. There 
is nowhere the dreary English pretence that the pro- 
duction in hand is a vastly important and serious con- 
tribution to dramatic literature. It is all ingenious 
theatrical skylarking, flavoured with American senti- 
ment as already described. ‘‘ The Attack ’’, also, was 
good fun; but the fun was spoiled by an insidious 


suggestion from time to time that everyone concerned | 


—author, players, and audience—attached too much 
importance to the whole affair. ‘‘ The Attack’”’ 
aspired to the gravity of an imposing ritual, when it 
should have been frankly taken as a theatrical joke. 
The American author and actor, when he succeeds, 
succeeds by not mistaking his purpose. He accurately 
measures his job, knows its worth, and does not put 
fictitious values upon it. He does not insist upon your 
living strenuously up to something which does not 
really exist. 

I have written before of American farce, showing 
how and why it is better than the common run of 
farce in London. ‘‘ The Fortune Hunter ’’ confirms 
this. It goes easily and rapidly on the whole. It is 
too long getting under way, and it runs after its 
energy is exhausted; but when we think of the 
enormous labour with which some English farce writers 
get their machine started, and the ruthless determina- 
tion with which they wring out of it the last inch of 
motive power, ‘‘ The Fortune Hunter ’’ seems almost 
a model of discretion. A model undoubtedly it would 
be if the first act were cut down to a short prologue 
of ten minutes, and if the last act were cut out alto- 
gether (with a few necessary insertions in the penul- 
timate act to wind things up). The acting is clean, 
incisive, competent all through, streaked with bits of 
virtuoso realism that play the English realist tricks 
right off the stage. I especially admired Mr. Forrest 
Robinson. All through he is delicate, quick, sugges- 
tive, infinitely tactful. I know we should only say these 
things of London actor-managers, and that my sober 
opinion of Mr. Robinson will ring extravagantly in 
many ears. But these compliments are sober truth. 
As to Mr. Hale Hamilton himself, I don’t know when 
I took more cordially to a hero of farce. He was 
deft, rapid, and very sure—as far from the gesticu- 
lating and contorted person an English audience 
associates with a farcical entertainment as Mr. 
Winchell Smith is from Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Miss 
Myrtle Tannehill had little opportunity beyond that of 
being sentimental!ly charming in the American manner, 
and this she could hardly avoid. Miss Clara Mackin 
had a happier part, her idiotic smile being well worth 
the price of a stall. Of all the remaining clever people 
Mr. Arthur Brandon is most clearly remembered in a 
realist study of the American commercial traveller. He 
would add a lustre’to the stage even of Mr. Granville 
Barker. Mr. Henry Wenman’s bank clerk must end 
my tale. His impersonation was so dreadfully real that 
most English people would find it unpleasant. The 


Americans are still young enough to enjoy unpleasant 
facts when they find them. They do not as readily 
as we do refuse all facts as being a libel upon things 
as they are. 


BORDER LORE AND LANDSCAPE.* 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 


O no surer, defter hand than Andrew Lang’s 

could Messrs. Macmillan have committed the 
preparation of the latest volume in their ‘‘ Highways 
and Byways”’ series, for it treats of the Scottish 
Borderland, and where could they have found a blyther 
and trustier guide through that enchanted land? 
They found him, indeed; but they lost him—we lost 
him—before the task was half done. It is good to 
think that the last work that occupied that busy brain 
was to weave afresh the story of his native vale and 
revive the glories of his beloved river. Surely there 
was something of the seer’s vision in the last stanza 
of one of his earlier lyrics: ‘‘ Tweed’’, quoth he, 
‘* murmurs like my cradle song ’’— 


** My cradle song—nor other hymn 
I’d choose, nor gentler requiem dear, 
Than Tweed’s, that through death’s twilight dim 
Mourned in the latest Minstrel’s ear’’. 


A later minstrel has now passed from Tweedside to 
beyond that other, darker bourne; but on the pretty 
book before me is the touch of a vanished hand—in 
certain of its phrases the very echo of a voice that is 
still. 

Mr. John Lang has finished the work which he and 
his brother Andrew began together; and, although in 
a modest preface he pleads “‘ inability to cope with it 
on the lines which he would doubtless have followed ’’, 
the result is a truly delightful volume, profusely illus- 
trated with charming pencil sketches by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. They are slight, these drawings, and the 
pages that bear them are small; but they convey the 
spirit of Border landscape more vividly than many 
more elaborate works of art have done. Photography, 
with its irritating detail, is not in it with such masterly 
“‘thumbnails ’”? as ‘‘ The Tweed at Ashiesteel’’ (p. 
325) or the ‘‘ East Window of Melrose Abbey ”’ 
(p. 266). 

The narrative, of course, never strays far from what 
old Penicuik described as ‘‘ the gently-trotting streams 
of Tweed’’, and the writers have chosen to work 
upwards from Berwick to Slitrig and Drummelizier, 
striking many a tangent, as was most meet, up Ale 
and Jed Water, Ettrick and Yarrow, Teviot and Gala 
Water, gathering as they go records of Scott and 
Douglas, Ker and Elliot, Home and Maxwell. It is 
melancholy, but true, that nothing so surely stifles 
romance as an effective police. The places which 
most deeply stir our interest are those where men 
have most profusely shed cach others’ blood. ‘‘ The 
whole land’’, say the authors, ‘‘is full of scenes 
made famous by the adventures of these ancient clans; 
they may be tracked by blood from Hermitage Castle 
to the dowie dens of Yarrow and the Peel Tower on 
the Douglas Burn’’. That is the main source of the 
fascination this Border country has for strangers as 
well as for its own children—that, and the ballad 
literature wherein its annals lie embalmed. ‘‘I never 
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas’’, wrote 
Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘ that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet ’’. 

There is. a strain of tragedy in all this balladry, even 
when the theme is youth and love. ‘‘ Cowden- 
knowes ’’, the gayest of them all, sets out with the 
brisk breath of the morning— 


** Oh, the broom and the bonny, bonny broom, 
The broom o’ the Cowdenknowes ! 
And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang 
I’ the bright milking the ewes ”’. 


It ends happily, too; but before that end the maiden 
” © Sisbways and Byways in the Border.” By Andrew Lang 
and John Lang, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Mac- 
millan. 58. net. 
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must pass through such shame and dolour as only a 
betrayed maiden may know. Mr. John Lang tells us 
that, had his brother lived, the Border minstrelsy 
would have received far fuller treatment in this book 
than he felt competent to give it. 

Of a truth the vicissitudes of life on the Border 
were of a kind to impart sadness to its whole litera- 
ture. Bad and bitter as were the clan feuds, heartless 
as were the miseries inflicted by angry chiefs upon 
each others’ people, it is the later phases of the 
perennial war with England that shock one most pro- 
foundly by their horror. Towns on either side the 
Marches existed as precariously as villages on the 
slopes of Vesuvius. The persistency with which they 
were harried and destroyed was equalled only by the 
patience with which they were rebuilt and repeopled. 
Jedburgh, for instance, with its noble Norman abbey, 
had been repeatedly sacked, gutted, and burnt, and 
had risen aS often from its ashes, before the Earl of 
Surrey wrought its final ruin in 1523. His official 
despatches during this campaign convey some notion 
of the ferocity with which it was conducted :— 

“I assure your Grace’’, wrote Surrey to Henry 
VIIL., *‘ I fownd the Scottis at this tyme the boldest men 
and the hottest that I ever sawe any nation, and all the 
journey upon all parts of the armye, kepte us with soo 
contynual skyrmish that I never sawe the lyke. . . . 
Could 40,000 such men be assembled it would bee a 
dreadful enterprise to withstand them. . . . Jedburgh 
was soo surely brent that no garnysons nor none others 
shal bee lodged there unto the tyme it bee newe 
buylded. The towne was much better than I weened 
it had been, for there was twoo tymes moo houses 
therein than in Berwicke, and well buylded, with many 
honest and faire houses therein sufficiente to have 
lodged a thousand horsemen in garnyson, and six good 
towres therein, which towne and towres be clenely 
destroyed, brent and throwen downe.”’ 

In later times the most grievous happenings in 
Tweeddale and Teviotdale have been senseless wreck of 
the old parish churches and gross pollution of some of 
the fairest streams. Of these, the first is irremediable. 


From Mr. Thomson’s pencil sketches of the exquisite | 
fragments of Norman work remaining here and there, | 


as at Edrom, Chirnside, Legerwood, and Stobo, one 
may form some notion of what the district has lost by 
the misguided zeal of clergy and peaple. 

“* Our ancestors of a hundred years ago were not to 
be ‘lippened to’ where ecclesiastical remains were 
concerned. They had what amounted to a passion for 
pulling down anything that was old, and, where they 
did not pull down, they generally covered with hideous 
plaster any inside wall or ornamental work which to 
them might savour of ‘ papistry.’. . . At Duns, for 
instance, as late as 1874, the original chancel of an 
old Norman church was pulled down by order of the 
incumbent, ‘to improve the churchyard’. ... At 
Stobo the most serious injury inflicted on the building 
was the entire destruction of the Norman chancel arch 
in order to insert a modern pointed one, at the restora- 
tion of the church in 1868.”’ 

And so on with many other priceless works of piety 
and beauty. 

As to river pollution, something has been done, I 
believe, to remedy the defilement of Gala Water; but 
enough remains elsewhere to exonerate John Ruskin 
from exaggeration in one of his lectures at Oxford 
in 1877 :— 

“* I saw the Teviot ’’, he said, ‘‘ oozing, not flowing, 
between its wooded banks, a mere sluggish injection, 
among the poisonous pools of scum-covered ink. And 
in front of Jedburgh Abbey, where the foaming river 
used to dash round the sweet ruins as if the rod of 
Moses had freshly cleft the rock for it—bare and foul 
nakedness of its bed, the whole stream carried to work 
in the mills, the dry stones and crags of it festering 
unseemly in the evening sun, and the carcase of a 
sheep, brought down in the last flood, lying there in 
the midst of children at their play.”’ 

Woollen mills being the chief fountains of filth in 
this valley, it is curious, as noted by the brothers 


Lang, that the trade term, ‘‘ tweed ’’, for the world- 
famous fabric is a ghost name, which arose in this 
wise : The Scottish name for the cloth was ‘‘ tweels ”’ ; 
an English merchant misread a Scottish manufacturer’s 
quotation as being for ‘‘tweeds’’, which thereafter 
became the current term for such goods. It is refresh- 
ing to recognise here one of Andrew Lang’s lightsome 
asides: ‘‘ The name was universally adopted in the 
trade, and now—as the professional cricketer said 
about ‘ yorkers ’"—I don’t see what else you could call 
them 

Much change has come over the habits of Border 
folk since the old riding days, owing first to the reform 
wrought by Macadam on the roads, then to railways 
and telegraphs, and now to automobiles. All men 
used to travel on horseback; women too, for Queen 
Mary’s visit to the wounded Bothwell at Hermitage 
entailed a ride of fifty or sixty miles through a wild 
October storm, and so ill was the track that she and 
her horse got bogged in what is still known as the 
Queen’s Mire. Bishop Leslie described the contempt 
which the Border men showed for anybody travelling 
afoot: ‘‘A filthie thing thay esteime it, and a very 
abjecte man thay halde him that gangis upon his fete 
ony voyage. Quhair through cumis that al are hors- 
men.”’ It was in the saddle that Sir Walter Scott 
went his rounds as ‘‘ Shirra’’; whereas nowadays, so 
it be not in the hunting season, one may pass whole 
days without meeting a mounted man. — 

Only one criticism of the carping kind have I to 
make on this charming book. The urus, whereof 
skulls have been exhumed from mosses among the 
hills, was not the ancestor of ‘‘ the fierce wild cattle 
of Chillingham ”’ (page 285). These, it is now pretty 
well known, represent domestic cattle of primitive days 
which escaped and became wild. They are nearer the 
unromantic shorthorn than the urus. 


THE NODDING STARS. 


While walking through the trams and cars 
I chanced to look up at the sky, 
And saw that it was full of stars. 


So starry sown that you could not, 
With any care, have stuck a pin 
Through any single vacant spot. 


And some were shining furiously, 
And some were big and some were small ; 
But all were beautiful to see. 


Blue stars and gold, a sky of grey, 
The air between a velvet pall; 
I could not take my eyes away. 


And there I sang this little psalm 
Most awkwardly, because I was 
Standing between a car and tram. 


* 


I think the stars do nod at me, 
But not when people are about, 
For they regard me curiously 
"Whenever I go out. 


I may have been a star one day—- 
One of the rebel host that fell; 
And they are nodding down to say, 

Come back to us from hell. 


Perhaps they shout to one another— 
There he is, or, that is he— 
And tell it to some other mother 
Than the one that walloped me. 
* * 
Brothers ! what is it ye mean, 
What is it ye try to say? 
That so earnestly ye lean 
From the spirit to the clay. 
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There are weary gulfs between 
Here and sunny Paradise. 
Brothers ! what is it ye mean, 
That ye search with burning eyes, 


Down for me whose fire is clogged, 
Clamped in sullen earthy mould, 

Battened down, and fogged, and bogged 
Where the clay is seven-fold? 


* ” * 


If ye mean revolt, if ye 

Raise the standard, do not seek 
Help or heartening from me; 

I am very, very weak; 


My wings are clipped, the crown of gold 
Would not fit me now, my rage 

Is as futile as the scold 
Of a linnet in a cage. 


Do ye look to me for aid, 
O, my brothers far away? 

I whom god and star betrayed 
When ye stamped me into clay ! 


* * * 


O, my dears! I’m nodding, too, 
Hard as ever I can try, 

Up and up and up to you, 
Where you nod upon the sky. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
DEVASTATION AND FACT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 
58, Doughty Street, London. 


The Saturday Review. 


_ lenting avarice which will be one day found to have been 
| as shortsighted as it is unjust and selfish ”’. 


Your quarrel is, therefore, not with me, but with the 
authorities I quote. 

Our League Division has not been organised to support 
any political party, nor ‘‘ to exact vengeance ’’ on anyone, 
but to help the Highland crofter in every way possible. 
son dhachcaidh agus duthaich’’ (for home and 
country), our motto, or battle-cry, has been heard more 
in fights for deliverance or defence than in forays for 
vengeance. The spirit that brings the members of our 
League together is perhaps best expressed in those lines 


| of Charles McKay, altered in the first word: 


| ** Though away! far away! from the river; from the wild 


wood ; 
From the soil where our fathers lifted Freedom’s broad 
claymore ; 
From the paths in the straths, that were dear to us in 
childhood ; 


From the kirk where love was plighted in the happy 
days of yore. 
Men and women have no value 
Where the Bruce and Wallace grew, 
And where stood the clansman’s shieling 
There the red deer laps the dew. 
Though away! far away! But to thee, oh bonnie Scotland, 


Wheresoever we may wander shall our hearts be ever true.”’ 


Sir,—As you attack me in your article of January roth on 


this subject, perhaps you will allow me a short reply. 
The devastation charge against the Duke of Sutherland’s 
ancestor was not first made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer after the present Duke had left England. 
made in the lifetime of ‘‘ the devastator ’’ to himself, and 
repeated continually in the Press and in the publications of 
different Scottish, English, and European historians and 
writers during the past hundred years. Amongst those who 


It was first | 


I am, yours faithfully, 
G. J. Bruce, 
Hon. Sec. Highland Land League, London Division. 


[We are not impressed with Mr. Bruce’s list of authorities 
—ending with Sir Walter Scott as a political historian! We 
will deal with this letter next week.—Ep. S.R.] 


TRAFFIC IN ADVOWSONS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
London, 


12 January 1914. 
Sir,—The recent publication of a Parliamentary Return 


| giving particulars of registered transactions in advowsons 
_ between the years 1904 and 1912 has aroused considerable 


have used terms such as ‘“‘ devastator”, ‘‘despoiler’’, | 


‘‘evictor”’, ‘‘the destroying angel’’, ‘‘ far worse than 


Egypt’s wasting plague ’’, and such-like expressions when 
describing this person and his work, were the Ven. Dr. 
Sage, Prof. John Stuart Blackie, Hugh Miller, Alex. 
Mackenzie, F.S.A., ‘‘ Fionn’ of Glasgow, John Horne of 
Ayr, Robert Somers, Donald McLeod, John Steill, John 
Mackie, Rev. Richard Hibbs (Church of England dignitary, 
who used such terms as ‘‘ wanton barbarities”’, 
enormities as might well have caused the very sun to hide 
his face at noonday”’), and M. de Sismondi, of Paris, a 
writer of European fame, devoting an entire essay to the 
treatment of the Highlanders by the Duke of Sutherland’s 
ancestor, ridicules the term ‘‘ improvements ”’ being applied 
‘‘to expelling the inhabitants from their homes to make 
room for flocks of sheep’’. This distinguished political 
economist says: ‘‘ The Gaelic tenant has never been con- 
quered, nor did he forfeit on any after occasion the rights 
which he originally possessed..... The whole of 
Sutherland belonged to the men of Sutherland, and the chief 
had no more right to expel from their homes the inhabitants 
of his county than a king to expel from his country the 
inhabitants of his kingdom ”’. 

It is surely time these family papers Mr. Chaplin had 
access to were produced to confute those world-famed 
writers. 
judge ”’ by all means. 

Hear what Sir Walter Scott said on the subject: ‘‘ But 
in other, and in too many instances, the Highlands have 
been drained, not of their superfluity of population, but of 
the whole mass of the inhabitants, dispossessed by an unre- 


** such ' 


‘‘ Publish the documents and leave the public to 


interest amongst the laity, who, for some time past, have 
endeavoured to draw attention to the grave scandals con- 
nected with the sales of advowsons, some of which are, in 
reality, by evasions of the purpose of the law, sales of incum- 
bencies and the cure of souls. 

In this connection the Benefices Act, 1898, Amendment 
Committee has been collecting data showing the wanton 
injury inflicted upon parishes by the induction of unfit in- 
cumbents, and we should be obliged if any of your readers 
will communicate any particulars of cases of this character 
which may be known to them. It is hoped that remedial 
legislation may be secured by the consent of all political 
parties in order to put an end to a traffic which every honest 
and religious man should regard as scandalous. 

Letters should be addressed to Mr. Edward Atkin, 5, Pump 
Court, Temple, E.C. 

We are, yours faithfully, 
Hucu CEcI1, 
E. ATKIN, 
A. D. PHILLIPs. 


SOCIALISM AND LEEDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Thornton, Hallamgate Road, 
Sheffield. 
13 January 1914. 
Sir,—There is one sentence in the letter from Mr. H. B. 


_ K. Allpass, published in the Saturpay Review of the roth 


| inst., on which I should like to comment. 


It is as follows: 


YiiM 
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‘‘This wage will be calculated by dividing the amount of | hunting, but I am‘not in a position just at this moment to 


the nation’s income by the number of its members ”’. 


In reply I may quote the following lines by Ebenezer | 


Elliot, the Corn Law rhymer :— 


What is a Communist? 
One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or buengler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 
Yours faithfully. 
BernaRD Hopson. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 

Sir,—May I humbly protest against your pessimism, 
foreboding the collapse of discipline in the Army ? 

The Army is loyal to the Crown; superlatives are un- 
necessary. As to its loyalty to the Government (are you or I 
loyal to the Government? Not I, thank God!) the Army 
cares little enough for the Government. 

You say ‘‘treason to the Government is almost syno- 
nymous with loyalty to the Crown ’’; but treason involves 


_ verify the quotation. 


Yours truly, 
PavuL PULLEYNE. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb. S.R.] 


THE BRONTE LEGEND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Berlin, W. 
Sir,—Mr. Lionel Cust’s interesting article in your issue of 
the 1oth inst. contains the following passage (he is refer- 
ring to an offer of marriage which Charlotte Bronté refused) : 
‘‘Had she accepted this offer and retired to a remote 
village in Sussex her life might have been happier and on 
equable lines, but the world would assuredly have been 


' the poorer through the loss of ‘ Jane Eyre’, ‘ Wuthering 


disloyalty to the Crown! The Army will repudiate any | 
accusation of treason in any form, but will maintain its | 


loyalty at all costs. 
Doubtless, if things are allowed to lapse till a crisis 


occurs, the Government may try so to manceuvre that small _ 


detachments, under young officers, may be brought imto 
positions of doubt or difficulty in the hope of drawing their 
fire and possibly of otherwise discrediting the Service. But 
hitherto, young officers when brought into positions of doubt 
or difficulty have generally done their duty to the Crown. 

Most soldiers will agree with you, I think, in disagreeing 
with the present Government, but their political opinions 
do not affect either their loyalty or discipline. 


I am, sir, etc., 
PENSIONER., 


PANAMA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y., 
29 December 1913. 

Sir,—As one of the minority that is always without 
representation in a democracy, I feel that 1 should like your 
readers to understand that a certain number of Americans 
are humiliated beyond measure by the amendment of the 
treaty in regard to the Panama tolls. As individuals, these 
Americans would consider themselves bound in honour to 
fulfil an agreement of such a nature. And they therefore 
most emphatically repudiate an action, done in their name, 
by the majority who govern them, and against whom they 
are entirely powerless. There cannot be one code of honour 
for nations and another for the individuals composing the 
same. 

In the just resentment of Europe against the governing 


majority of our ‘‘ democracy ” in this matter, it should be 
_ opportunity for studying him sufficiently. 


borne in mind that there are a few righteous men still left 
in this country who deplore, but cannot prevent, this ignoble 
performance of their rulers. 
Yours, etc., 
F.'C. 


THE HUNTING PARSON. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
Highfield, 
Wetherby, Yorks, 
12 January 1914. 
Sir,—I have read most of the correspondence in the 
SaTuRDAY REviEw on the subject of Hunting Parsons, but 
have not seen quoted the following lines from Chaucer :— 


“‘ He gaf not of that text a pulled hen, 
That seith that hunters been noon holy men.” 


Heights ’, and ‘ Villette’ ’’. 

Why should Charlotte Bronté’s marriage to a parson in 
Sussex have robbed the world of Emily Bronté’s master- 
piece, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’? 

Such a work as this, whose unequalled intensity and fierce 
grandeur can best be compared to elemental forces, hardly 
strikes one as being of the kind to owe its existence to the 
changes and chances of its author’s sister’s matrimonial 
prospects. 

I should therefore be glad to ascertain how it ever came 
to be mentioned in the passage above quoted ? 

Yours truly, 
M. B. 


[Clearly our correspondent does not accept Mr. Lionel 
Cust’s point of view. As more clearly appears in two later 
articles, Mr..Cust believes (1) that Charlotte Bronté’s 
literary career was largely determined by her experiences in 
life, (2) that Charlotte Bronté was the living spirit of the 
family—indeed, that ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” is partly the 
work of Charlotte.—Ep. S.R.] 


PARSIFAL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Alassio, Italy, 
4 January 1914. 

Sir,—As one who likes a good criticism, which hits 
straight from the shoulder, I am glad to find that your 
musical criticisms are no exception to the rule which is 
observed elsewhere in your paper. In these days it is a 
relief to find one person who dares to say what he likes about 
Wagner, and who recognises that cleverness in orchestration 
is not necessarily a sign of inspiration. 

Too often Wagner seems to be regarded as above criticism. 
Those who profess to understand his music are inclined to 
place him on too high a pinnacle, and the average lover of 
music is equally inclined to accept this position, because he 
realises that he has not the time nor, for that matter, the 
I myself have 


heard all his operas except ‘‘ Parsifal”, and have also 


- studied the music of them a little at my leisure, and the 


conclusion to which one is forced is that his great fault is 
his long-windedness and over-elaboration. The blue pencil 


- might with advantage have been introduced to his notice. 


I think it was his monk who evidently approved of parsons _ 


The great pity of it is that generally his concluding scenes 
are those in which he is truly inspired—e.g., Wotan’s Fare- 
well and the Fire-music from the ‘‘ Valkyrie ’’ and Isolde’s 
Liebestod in Tristan”. These splendid finales send 
one away deeply moved by his genius, but how much greater 
the effect would be if one had not previously beeg inflicted 
with so much meandering and uninspired music! 

It is in no spirit of depreciation that I write this, for in 
his inspired moments Wagner is as great a composer as the 
world has ever seen. The trouble is that certain people will 
not realise he is only too frequently far from being inspired. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
An ImperFect WAGNERITE. 
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A CAROL AND A COMMA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14, Coppice Drive, Harrogate, 
30 December 1913. 

Sir,—In your leading article on ‘‘ Christmas ’’, which 
appeared in the issue of December 27th, [ strongly suspect 
you of having fallen into one of the minor literary errors of 
the season. ’ 

The first line of the old carol you quote should surely be 
punctuated 

‘“* God rest you merry, gentlemen ”’, 
and not 

‘* God rest you, merry gentleman ”’, 
as it appears in your pages. You have, of course, written 
** gentleman ”’ for your own legitimate end. 

The error, if such it be, is common, and is to be 
found still in some carol-books—but the context seems to 
throw light upon the matter. The first two lines of the carol 
are familiar enough :— 

‘*God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ”’; 

No doubt the writer intended a parallelism of ideas be- 
tween the wish that gentlemen all the world over should 
be kept merry at Christmas, and that nothing should betide 
to break in upon their merriment with dismay. 

If ‘‘ rest ’’ is to be interpreted as ‘‘ giving sleep ’’—or bring- 
ing any cognate Christmas gift—the natural parallelism of 
ideas vanishes, the poet in the writer is a little undone, the 
word ‘‘ merry’? may acquire, to some minds at least, a 
modern and debased significance, and the gentlemen would 
appear to have mingled the delights of the season a little 
too freely. None of these things are desirable. 

I have been unable to trace the origin of the carol beyond 
the fact that it is ‘‘ traditional ’’; but I am sure, from its 
form and style, that it belongs to a period the genius ani 
purity of whose language THe SaturDay would wish to main- 
tain unimpaired. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. L. Haynes. 


LA GIOCONDA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
Sir,—In ‘* The Ring and the Book,’’ forty years ago, 
Browning wrote (see Book I., lines 72-74) :— 
‘*Oh, with a Lionard going cheap, 
‘‘ If it should prove, as promised, that Joconde 
** Whereof a copy contents the Louvre !—this 
picked this book from.” 
Can any of your readers say what cause Browning had to 
suggest that the Gioconda of the Louvre is not the original ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Sitvanus P. TuHompson. 


ORIGIN OF COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brighton, 
22 December 1913. 

Sir,—It is not generally known that Covent Garden 
Market originated in the time of Oliver Cromwell, and at’ 
first consisted of only a few sheds, and they were temporary 
ones. 

Just eleven years after King Charles II. had been restored 
to the throne he made a grant of the market to William 
Earl of Bedford, and it has increased gradually in importance 
from that time. 

It was the fifth Earl of Bedford who was created Duke 
of Bedford in 1694 by William III., and this was the Duke 
who married the daughter and sole heiress of the Earl of 
Somerset, who sold his house and furniture at Chiswick and 


| BROCK. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
| 10, Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

Sir,—Mr. Joseph Collinson’s interesting plea for the 
badger has quite taken me in spirit to the woods and wilds, 
with the pungent scent of new-turned earth and autumn 
leaves over the rabbit holes. 

It would, indeed, be a pity if the badger should become 
extinct in this country. I fear there may be still some 
surreptitious badger-baiting in places, which animal-lovers 
naturally deprecate strongly; but, with cruelty stamped out, 
the badger should enjoy his share of happiness and long be 
with us. 

I am sorry he kills the rabbits, but as they are said to be 
far too numerous he is in all probability doing good work; 
and their sufferings—killed quickly and while young—must 
be far less than if trapped or badly shot, as often occurs. 

I hope Mr. Collinson’s appeal will soften the hearts of 
those whose one desire is to kill everything but the “ game ”’ 
preserved for battues. 


nearly all he possessed at the request of the Earl of Bedford 
to raise a fortune for his daughter, and it amounted to | 
nearly £13,000. But the match would not have been | 
brought about if the King had not interposed. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
B, R. Tuornton. 


| mentioned in the notice ! 


I am, yours faithfully, 
E. L. DauBeny, Hon. Secretary, 
Cheltenham Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


CHRISTCHURCH LADY CHAPEL.—II. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
Christchurch, 
10 January 1914. 

Si1r,--The parishioners in Vestry were asked to consent to 
the application for a faculty for the following objects, 
mentioned, as by law required, in the notice of the 
meeting : (1) To insert stained glass windows in the Lady 
Chapel as designed by Mr. C. Whall. (2) To remove the 
stained glass now in the east window and also the brick 
filling in the eastern halves of the blocked north and south 
windows of the second bay. (3) To repair the reredos and 
reinstate the altar slab and stone of the altar platform in 
their original position [it being assumed apparently that 
such is known]. (4) To erect an oak screen across the 
entrance to the Lady Chapel similar in style to the Lady 
Chapel screen at Winchester [it being assumed on insuffi- 
cient evidence that such a screen formerly existed at Christ- 
church]. (5) To remove the present heating apparatus and 
provide an improved system by electricity or otherwise. 
(6) To repair the cenotaph and canopy on the south side of 
the Lady Chapel. (7) To confirm the placing of stained 
glass in a window in the north-choir aisle and in a window 
in the south choir aisle [the latter placed there by the 
trustees of the Shute bequest without consulting the owners 
of the building]. (8) To do all works incidental to the afore- 
said purposes.* 

In the case of 8, as Christchurch has learned to her cost 
in the recent alterations under a faculty, such a clause is far 
too wide and vague and gives, to all intents and purposes, 
carte blanche to the promoters. With regard to 7, there 
is the obvious objection that a faculty ought to be obtained 
before, not after, the erection of anything new in a church. 
After such erection, no faculty is needed to keep the thing 
there; but it needs a faculty to remove it—a very unsatis- 
factory state of things. In the case of 6, I know of no 
justification for the use of the term cenotaph (‘‘ a monument 
for one buried elsewhere ’—/ohnson). The structure is 


*It is to be noted that no mention was made of Mr. W. D. 
Carée’s report in the notice convening the Vestry. But a printed 
report from him, containing much more than the proposals given 
in the notice, was recommended to the parishioners by the Vicar 
and Churchwardens in their report, issued at the last moment, 
with the words: “It is proposed to carry his report into effect ”’. 
On the back of the printed report lying before me is written 


| and signed by the Vicar: ‘‘ The object of the Vestry is to give 
| the Bishop an idea of the general opinion of the locality as to 
| the restoration of the Lady Chapel”. The object must be 
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obviously a tomb and is by tradition ascribed to a member 
of the West family. The canopy of this tomb needs judicious 
repair, due to the use of iron dowels, for which copper or 
gunmetal should be substituted. This can be done at trifling 
cost, and the attention of the legal representatives of the 
West family should be called to the matter. This small 
item appears to be the only repair at present necessary in 
the Lady Chapel. This tomb and that on the north side are 
ascribed by Mr. Peers in the ‘‘ Victoria County History ” 
to the sixteenth century; but Mr. Carée calls that on the 
north side ‘‘ part of the screen of a small chapel’ and 
probably ‘‘ a Laudian construction Mr. Peers, however, 
states that it is ‘‘ an excellent specimen of the late Purbeck 
marble tomb found all over the south of England ”’. 

(5) The problem of the heating apparatus is a small one 
and need not detain your readers. (4) The erection of an 
oak screen would cut the Lady Chapel in two. The chapel 
is of three bays; such a screen would therefore cut off the 
two eastern bays, and is quite unnecessary. But, in spite 
of Mr. Carée’s assertion that a screen formerly existed, I 
cheerfully challenge him to produce any proofs. The piers 
on the north and south sides show no trace of any such idea 
in the minds of the builders. The small marks on the floor 
and bases of the piers (Mr. Carée’s mortices and abrasion) 
may quite easily be of modern origin—the chapel was 
formerly used as a Sunday-school. Moreover, from the 
number of interments it is obvious that the floor has fre- 
quently been disturbed. The trustees suggest a mock-Gothic 
erection similar in style to a Gothic screen at Winchester. 
Of what benefit can that be to Christchurch ? 

(3) This is most important. The reredos needs no repair. 
Mr. Carée writes: ‘‘ The old work is singularly sharp and 
complete in its details and the stonework is in no way 
decayed.”” Yet he also writes of it as ‘‘ in its decrepitude a 
forlorn object crying out vengeance upon its defilers ”’. That 
it will only do if it be tampered with and modernised as is 
proposed. Mr. Carée proposes to complete it and fill the 
niches “with a suitable system of iconography ’’, a la 
Magdalene (sic), New College and Winchester Cathedral. 
In other words, to quote Professor Lethaby in the ‘* Satur- 
day Review ’? (December 28th, 1912), speaking of the west 
front of Salisbury, Mr. Cariée’s plan is to overwhelm this 
beautiful little unrestored reredos with ‘‘a mob of sham 
Gothic pretenders ”. The Annual Report (June, 1913) of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings contains 
these words: ‘‘ Although the remaining niches are rather 
badly damaged, it would be disastrous to their interest as 
authentic medizval work were they tampered with in any 
way.”’ Let me also refer your readers to the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
(Lord Ferrers’s letter and leader thereon) for August 26th, 
1913, and ‘Country Life ’’ for August 3oth, 1913 (with 
illustration), for strong disapproval of such work as is pro- 
posed. There is not the slightest doubt of the trustees’ 
designs. One of them expressed them at the vestry meet- 
ing. It is to reduce the Lady Chapel reredos to the same 
value as that of the stone chancel screen. In speaking of 
Mr. Carée’s proposals he said: ‘‘ The same thing applied 
to the rood screen, which had been restored in precisely 
the same way” (‘‘ Bournemouth Guardian ’’, December 
27th, 1913), and he admitted that there is hardly an old stone 
left in it (see ‘‘ Christchurch Times”’, December 27th). 
And yet we are sometimes told that, owing to education and 
enlightenment, vardalism is on the decrease! Mr. Carée 
actually writes that whatever arguments could be used for 
the restoration of Hampton Court Bridge ‘‘ could be urged 
with tenfold insistence as regards the reredos’’. What 
comparison can there be between the two? 

Space prevents me from considering the latter part of the 
third and the first two of the trustees’ proposals within the 
limits of this letter. Indeed, it is only the great importance 
of the matter which warrants me in troubling you. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hersert Druitt. 


REVIEWS. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


“Essays of Elia.” ‘‘ The Last Essays of Elia.’ Edited 
by A: Hamilton Thompson. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. net. 

A’ a gathering of Charles Lamb and his cronies 

the question was started: What famous per- 
sons of the past would you most wish to have seen? 

Ayrton supposed you would, in duty bound, like most 

to have seen ‘‘ the two greatest names in literature ”’, 

Sir Isaac Newton and Locke. Whereupon the com- 

pany burst out laughing at the quizzical expression on 

Lamb’s face. ‘* Yes’’, he stammered, *‘ the greatest 

names, but they were not persons—not persons ’’. 

Captain Burney ventured Columbus, Barron Field ven- 

tured Garrick, and some other said Don Quixote. 

Lamb himself declared for Fulke Greville and Sir 

Thomas Browne. Personally, in a like competition 

to-day, we think we should plump without reserve for 

Charles Lamb himself before any of the writers and 

persons whose names were canvassed at that glorious 

gathering. 

Thackeray says somewhere in a passage of hero- 
worship that he would wish to have blacked Shake- 
speare’s boots. But surely it goes without saying. Is 
there any educated man so dull he would not, had he 
the chance, black Shakespeare’s boots a hundred times 
if thereby he had the chance to look a moment into 
Shakespeare’s face, let alone hear Shakespeare speak 
a word? What Lamb claimed of Greville and Sir 
Thomas Browne is absolutely true of himself if it is of 
any figure in English literature—he is to-day essentially 
not a name, he is a person. One was fully conscious 
of this on first reading ‘‘ Elia’’; and long ago one 
visualised Lamb in one scene particularly in the 
essays—one saw, and still sees, him somewhere near 
Covent Garden hurrying home in the London lamplight 
with his cousin, hugging under his arm the prized old 
folio of Beaumont and Fletcher, to gain which he had 
to stint and scrape for months. 

Reading the story again in this new little edition of 
the Last Essays which the Pitt Press has sent out, one 
sees him distinctly as ever—the whole incident is even 
cinematographed. The same thing is true of so many 
passages in ‘‘ Elia’’, and lately going again through 
the ‘‘ Letters ’’, first in Ainger’s edition and later in 
Talfourd’s (Moxon, 1849), one was impressed by the 
way in which the man himself stands out, distinct and 
delightful. 

Here, by the way, the point arises—What form can 
Elia best be read in, what is the fitting shape, age, 
print, title page and general ‘‘ get-up’’ of the book? 
Lamb laid it down that the first thing to desire about 
a book is that it shall be ‘‘ strong-backed and neat- 
bound’’. We agree, but there are other things to 
desire, too, and Lamb himself was fastidious about 
some of his authors. Thus he confessed he wanted 
Sidney and Fuller in ‘‘ durable and even costly 
covers ’’. He could only read Beaumont and Fletcher 
in the folio, whilst on the other hand he preferred 
Shakespeare in octavo. The mere sight of modern 
reprints of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’’ enrages 
him. He likens the reprinters to Malone, who white- 
washed Shakespeare’s effigy, and breaks into some- 
thing like an oath. 

We have read Lamb in various editions and know of 
none that fits the man and his work better than the 
beautifully plain, simple edition, severe in title page— 
first and second series—which Moxon brought out in 
1834. It may sound a costly luxury, yet not long since 
we bought the two volumes for a few shillings at an 
old bookstall; and the price since then has scarcely 
leaped high. 

Whatever the edition—the modern edition at any rate 
—it is far better without pretty pictures. Elia needs 
no embellishing, not even the best; and one is glad to 
find him free of any superfluity of the sort in this 
compact reprint—‘‘ strong-backed and neat-bound ’’— 
by the Pitt Press. 

There is this seeming paradox about the work 
of Charles Lamb; it is work of a bookish man; it 
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appeals enormously to bookish readers, and yet the 
true, rare value of it lies in the fact that first and 
foremost it stands for life rather than for literature. 
Hazlitt is chiefly literature—sometimes literature on a 
noble plane, as, for instance, in his lovely appeal to the 
woods of Tuderley. 

Elia, on the contrary, is chiefly life. He is not a 
printed thing to us who have known and prized him 
all our reading life. He is flesh and blood and even a 
boon companion sometimes, one of the Old Familiar 
Faces, recalling to us our hunts with a lost friend 
among the dusty bookshops, especially one—now gone 
—between the back of the Law Courts and Kingsway, 
where as a boy one was wont to “‘ filch a little learn- 
ing ’’ at the stall, and where on pocket-money days one 
searched for and bought little old copies of such 
volumes as ‘‘ Clarendon’s Essays ”’, ‘‘ Lady Montagu’s 
Letters ’’—rather dull stuff these seem to-day !—or a 
Clare or ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy’’, because of its cuts 
by Bewick. 

Elia, then, is a person: a character. He is almost 
as real to-day, perhaps, to not a few of us, as the men, 
women, boys, and girls we mingled with when first we 
knew and revelled in the ‘‘ Essays ’’—and in the sensi- 
tive story, ‘‘ Rosamund Gray ’’, faery and spiritual as a 
little song by Blake. Indeed, he seems all as real as 
one or two of the figures of one’s past, figures vanished 
and grown vague, like the playmates he mused on 
himself in his poem. 

Is it possible, when once in our youth we have read 
and gloried in Elia, to tire at all of him? One has 
never heard of such a case, and if one did would 
scarcely believe it. With too many books there is a 
woeful disillusion: the American humorists are a pain- 
ful example ; people have been moved to tears of laugh- 
ter over Max Adeler and Mark Twain, only to be moved 
later on in life to something like groans of boredom 
when they have tried again, say, ‘‘ Out of the Hurley 
Burley ’’ or sundry celebrated bits from ‘‘ The Tramp 
Abroad’’. It is somewhat the same with various 
other things in light literature, English as well as 
American. But did anyone who once read and cared 
for ‘‘ Roast Pig ’’ ever lose the taste for it in later life? 
Similarly it is not in the least to be believed that Sarah 
Battle, a gentlewoman born—now with God—ever lost 
her hold on a true reader of Elia. Her opinions on 
Whist, her clear fire, clean hearth, and the rigour of 
the game are a liberal education in themselves. They 
constitute a little philosophy of life. Whist can never 
quite go out, Bridge can never kill it, whilst Sarah 
Battle lives. 

Sarah Battle was drawn firm and sure from life by 
a consummate artist of ripe experience ; and in this lies 
one of the great secrets of Elia’s charm and strength. 
All his best work, such as ‘‘ Dream-Children: A 
Reverie’’, ‘‘ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist’’, 
‘‘Christ’s Hospital’’, ‘‘ Mackery End’’, ‘‘ Old 
China’’, ‘‘ Poor Relations”’, ‘‘ The Superannuated 
Man "’, his poem, ‘*‘ The Old Familiar Faces ’’, even 
‘‘ A Dissertation on Roast Pig ’’, were the fruits of a 
full experience. Only two things, one common, the 
other extremely rare, avail in the long run in literature. 
Without them everything written is quite vain and 
unenduring. One of these is experience—hard per- 
sonal experience—of life. The other is genius, which 
in some utterly obscure way can insolently dispense 
altogether with experience and in a few irresponsible 
hours or minutes create its masterpieces. And the 
pitiable thing about the former is that often by the 
time it is at length gained, the fire of expression has 
virtually gone out in the writer. He started too soon 
in life, as another man perhaps starts too late—two 
mortal mistakes, neither of which allows of a remedy. 
Elia fell into neither. He was not too young and not 
too old for his work. Everything surely combined to 
make him the best of the essayists : not too poor to sour 
the temper or to force the writing, not too rich to 
induce sloth; not too young to lack the experience and 
not too old and tired to lack the fire and motive; not 
too much reading, but just the right mixture of him 
whe revels in book lore and of him who revels in life. 
Finally, the natural wit, swift and irrepressible, and, 


as Selden said wit must be, ‘‘ on the sudden turn ’”’; 
and yet the man of deep feeling and exquisite sympathy 
who moved on equal terms with the greatest poets. 
That was Charles Lamb, who left us the two little 
series of papers, immortal every one of them and with 
no rival at all in English. 

D. 


A WHITE HOT HATER. 


“Jail Journal.” By John Mitchel. With a Continua- 

tion. Dublin: Gill; London: Unwin. 6s. net. 
= MAN of great, but, I think, exclusively 
= literary, ability, and no doubt honest accord- 
ing to his lights, but he was utterly unpractical and 
uncompromising, and, like many Irish ‘ patriots’, 
his politics amounted to littke more than a blind, 
savage, and stupid hatred of England.’’ Such is the 
verdict of Lecky on John Mitchel. ‘‘ A fine, elastic- 
spirited young fellow’’, wrote Thomas Carlyle, 
‘“whom I grieved to see rushing on destruction 
palpable by attack of windmills’’. And again, ‘‘ Poor 
Mitchel! I told him he would most likely be hanged, 
but I told him, too, that they could not hang the 
immortal part of him’’. The ‘‘ Jail Journal’’, at any 
rate, is a great book, alike as literature and as auto- 
biography. It circulates in cheap, badly-printed 
editions among Irish Nationalists all over the world; 
but this re-issue in more dignified shape should be 
welcome to a wider circle, though the volume is un- 
necessarily heavy for its size and most of the illus- 
trations are poor. 

Mitchel was the son of an Unitarian minister, of 
Ulster Scots stock, and was a young solicitor in an 
Irish provincial town when the activities of the Young 
Ireland party attracted him to politics. He ranks 
with Wolfe Tone, and perhaps Parnell, as possessed 
by a more fiery, lasting, and intense hatred of Eng- 
land than any Irish Roman Catholic leader of intel- 
lectual ability has ever displayed. It was probably 
the gross mismanagement of the Great Famine by the 
British Government that turned the strong Nationalist 
into the irreconcilable rebel. Mitchel never actually 
suggested that the Government disseminated. blight 
among the potatoes, but he brought himself to 
believe that the Famine was largely organised 
by English politicians. The white-hot passion of 
hate against England that supplies the driving 
power of modern Irish Nationalism—especially in 
America—and shows itself abundantly in the edi- 
torial work of certain ‘‘ Sinn Fein’’ writers in the 
present volume, is directly traceable to the record of 
an English Liberal Government in the Famine years. 
Mitchel, who was a difficult colleague, soon parted 
from Gavan Duffy, his editorial chief on ‘* The 
Nation’’, and set up an independent paper, the 
‘‘ United Irishman’’, in which he openly advo- 
cated armed rebellion. The ‘ Jail Journal’’ opens 
with his conviction, in May, 1848, on a charge 
of treason felony, the sentence being fourteen 
years’ transportation. He was not yet thirty-three 
when he was shipped to Bermuda as a convict; 
the actual attempt at insurrection under Smith 
O’Brien, whom he was to meet again in Tasmania, 
was made after Mitchel’s removal. From Bermuda 
the diarist was removed to the Cape, where the Anti- 
Convict agitation of 1849 prevented the landing of 
the prisoners, and so the destination was changed to 
Tasmania. Here Mitchel was allowed to live on 
parole, and was joined by his wife and children. His 
friends in America, active in organising plans to 
rescue the Irish political prisoners, were in his case 
successful. He always repudiated with indignation 
the charge that he had broken his parole. Having 
perfected his plans, he rode up suddenly with a friend, 
both armed, to the office of a district magistrate, 
formally withdrew his parole, and rode away, leaving 
the magistrate and his clerk bewildered. It was an 
original way of observing the conditions under which 
he had been allowed freedom of movement within 


‘ the colony. But the story of his subsequent wander- 
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ings in Tasmania, and escape in disguise to Sydney , cachet which it well deserves. 
and thence to San Francisco, is a most vivid piece | 
The Journal, however, is much more | 


of writing. 
than a mere diary. Mitchel was a man of wide read- 


| 


| 


ing and genuine culture, and his reflections on life — 
and literature as he sailed unwillingly from one part | 
of the British Empire to another create a certain | 


likeness between this book and Froude’s ‘‘ Oceana ’’, 


though both authors would have repelled the sugges- | 


tion with fury. 


Next to the British Empire, however, | 


the chief object of Mitchel’s hatred in later life was | 
his former associate, Gavan Duffy, who went to | 


Australia as a voluntary exile, became Premier of 
Victoria, and accepted a knighthood two years before 


Mitchel, worn out and disappointed, died in 1875, in | 


the eye of the law an unpardoned felon. 

The present edition adds to the original Journal 
excerpts from a continuation published in his own 
newspaper in America in 1869-70, which are interest- 
ing, though of far lower literary calibre than the 
earlier work. Mitchel, unlike most of the Irish poli- 
tical refugees, espoused very warmly the cause of the 
South, and this not so much, apparently, from the 


zeal for State rights, which might have been expected | 
in him, as from an odd enthusiasm for the institution | 


of negro slavery, a sentiment, dispassionate and 
abstract, which brought him much obloquy. He may 
have been influenced by Carlyle’s views on the negro 


race; he was certainly irritated by the cant with which | 


some of the Abolitionists covered their cause. His 
sons fought, with distinction, in the Confederate Army, 


and he would probably have joined them had his health | 


allowed. His pen was so active and vehement that, 
after the cessation of the war, he was illegally arrested 


and imprisoned by the United States authorities, and | 


treated with a rigour which his British gaolers had 
never inflicted. Later on he was in Paris as an agent 
of the Fenians, but declined in 1867 the offer of the 
presidency of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, not 
feeling much confidence in the new movement. 
returned to Ireland, unmolested, for a few months in 


‘1874, and next year, a broken-down man of sixty, 


came back to his native country to die, having accepted 


the membership for Tipperary, with the proviso that | 


he should never be required to take his seat at West- 
minster. Whatever may be thought of his politics or 
his judgment, he was, as a journalist, unsurpassed 
in vigour and pungency. The character of O’Connell, 
in the Journal, is a-masterpiece. His other books are 


equally saturated with prejudice, but his ‘‘ Life ot | 


Hugh O’Neil,’’ an early work, is a vivid and pic- 
turesque historical essay that stands out from the 
dreary mass of excursions into the past of Ireland by 
nineteenth-century politicians. 

The editors of the present volume have given a very 
sketchy description of the later years. They do not 
print a passage cited in Mr. William Dillon’s ‘‘ Life of 
John Mitchel’’ that is of peculiar interest at the 
present moment : 

began to understand fully now. . . that 
dwelling on this land... there are two nations, 
not one only, and that the two are separated not more 
sharply by a geographical line than by their institu- 
tions, habits, industrial requirements, and_ political 
principles. There is a northern nation and a southern; 
and possibly it may come to this, that they must either 
peaceably separate . . . or else the one must conquer 
the other.”’ 


the Civil War. Has it no application to the country 
which produced John Mitchel? 


THE STRAIGHT LEFT. 


“The Complete Amateur Boxer.” 
Lynch. Methuen. 5s. net. 


in the world of sport that he is worth catering 
for as Mr. Lynch has done it. As the splendid art 
of boxing, whether professional or amateur, has no 


more munificent and discriminating a Maecenas than | 


Lord Lonsdale, a preface by him gives this book a 


| tion, as he was a 


The Army and Navy 
and Oxford and Cambridge largely affect the social and 
sporting tastes of the country, but they rarely did better 
work than when they began to encourage the art of 
boxing amongst amateurs. Boxing recovered from 
the disrepute of pugilism when clubs arose at the 
Universities, and when officers of the Army and Navy 
established and encouraged them in the two services. 
Mr. Lynch, the writer of the greater part of the 
book, is a former captain of the Oxford University 
Boxing Club, and two chapters on military boxing 
from its first organisation about 1886 are by Mr. 
J. H. W. Knight-Bruce. 

England ought to have a national pride in keeping 
flourishing an art so connected with pugilism. None 
of the moderns but England can boast a national 
sport of which it can be said that when 
Homer relates the fight at Ithaca between Odysseus 
and the sturdy beggar Irus, or Theocritus tells the 
story of the boxing bout between Polydeuces, 
better known as Pollux (the patron of the pugilist) 
and Amycus, they do so in terms that would have been 
familiar to the readers of Bell’s Life. Other books 
have told us that the straight left, the foundation of 
English boxing, was unknown to the ancients. We 
are now taught better, and fittingly by an Oxford 
man, in what Lord Lonsdale describes as the most 
thorough and historic résumé that he thinks has ever 
been written. England specialised on the Prize Ring 
and it was a peculiarly English, not even a British 
institution. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales knew noth- 
ing of it, and the Englishman of the time of Lord 
Palmerston or Lord Althorp or Sir Robert Peel would 
have laughed at the idea of a Frenchman or a German 
or an Italian meeting an English Champion. Even 
in the professional boxing arranged for endurance it 
was not until very recent years that a Carpentier could 
have met and beaten an English champion. The Ring 
was not only a sport. It was an intense form of 
patriotism. One instance from many in illustration— 
when Lord Althorp had the Reform .Bill of 1832 in 
hand he seriously considered whether it was not his 
duty to the public to attend every prize fight, and 
thus to encourage the noble science to the utmost of 
his power. Yet probably the Reform Act killed prize- 
fighting. The patrons of the Ring, as of the Turf, 
were the upper and the lower classes; and the Reform 
Act began the day of the middle, commercial, puri- 
tanical, non-sporting classes. Railways contributed 
by encouraging the assembly of the rabble, until the 
Ring became a public nuisance.. It was all over with 
the best of it after the great International combat 
between Sayers and Heenan in 1860. In a few in- 
glorious, years Englishmen lost their pride in the 
alleged champions, and Mace alone was left for admira- 
‘** pal,’’? and might have been an 
opponent, of Sayers. But the names of Cribb and 
Mendoza, Nat Langham, Belcher, Sayers and Heenan, 
and a host of others have still a thrill in them for their 
historic and literary association. To our grandfathers 
they were typical Englishmen of the bull-dog breed, 
national products of the days of the Peninsular, of 


| Waterloo, and the Crimea, and we—well, perhaps 


no colour line. 


This was written of the United States on the eve of | English 1 shed their blood together as brethren; 


many of us could not see such a fight as that between 
Cribb and Molyneaux, the famous black, without being 
ill for a week. Mr. Lynch would exclude the negro 
from our modern contests, but the old prize ring had 
The negro and the Jew and the 


though the Englishman applied certain full bodied 
epithets to them, which are still available for the colour 
line advocates. 


Modern boxing arose from the modification of the 


_ pugilism of the prize ring; and we miss most a regular 


By J. G. Bohun 


chapter on the origin and transition. The new art 
gave the amateur his chance. Gentlemen boxed with 


HE amateur boxer is so important a person the gloves in the old days; but they would not batter 


_ themselves in the Ring, and glove boxing was an 


fighters. 


accomplishment held rather effeminate by the real 
It was said of one champion that many could 
beat him with the mittens who could not live with him 


’ five minutes in the Ring. Boxing is now one of the 
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most artistic and elegant of sports, and yet it retains 
sufficient elements of its origin to be the hardest and 
most strenuous of them all, and the greatest test of 
virility and endurance. Its disciplinary, personal, 
and moral value is unequalled, as the experience of the 
Army and Navy and all the clubs proves. 

Moreover, amateur boxing, whatever may be said of 
professionalism, is the freest from taint of any sport. 
Man is a fighting animal. Tom Sayers’s trainer said 
that he was the finest piece of fighting machinery God 
Almighty ever put together. There is a type of the 
fighting man, amateur or professional, and Nature 
does not turn out types without significance. Mr. 
Lynch gives all the theory admirably and all the rules, 
though as the result of the Carpentier-Wells fight, 
some critics may think that he follows the British 
tradition too closely. It is probably differences of 
physique and personality more than method that 
account for the result of that particular contest. For- 
tunately there is now a large public that can both enjoy 
and criticise such a book as this, and it ought to help 
to increase that public. 


THE SUBURBAN ALPS. 


“Winter Sports in Switzerland.” By E. F. Benson. 
George Allen. 15s. 
“1 Swiss Alps are becoming a suburb—both of 
London and Berlin. On the top of a precipice, 
in view of the Monck and Jungfrau and the panorama 
of the Oberland, you meet a crowd of men and women 
who would certainly call themselves London society, 
enjoying as much luxury as they left behind, with the 
extra advantage of sun for shade. Professional men 


begin to give up their summer for a winter holiday. _ 
The technical terms in ski-ing, toboganning, skating, | 


and even curling, are taking a place in the language. 
It is now as reasonable to expect your English acquaint. 
ance to be able to compare St. Moritz with Mirren or 
Grindelwald as the ‘‘ Great Adventure’’ with the 
“Wild Duck ’’. It is time, in short, for a popular and 
splendid book on winter sports in Switzerland to appear 
and be popular. 

The want has been well filled by the photographers 
and artists and Mr. E. F. Benson, who are associated, 
in this order of distinction, in the work. But as a 
book still means, or should mean, the written word, 
the writer may be given precedence in criticism. Mr. 
Benson is well equipped for the work, but he has his 
faults. His progress from chapter to chapter reminds 
one somewhat of the habits of a rowing eight, who set 
out to paddle under the handicap of sweaters and 
scarves, if not blazers. Only when they get down to 
their course are these discarded and the sight 
of real rowing is permitted. Mr. E. F. Benson 
opens with a variety of trappings. His introduction 
is a model of forced gaiety and silly flippancy, as when 
taking us through Bern, the gateway of Switzerland, 
he treats that charming old medieval town, with its 
green hills and deep river and wide panorama, as if ii 
were a muddy and foggy hamlet. His attitude is per- 
naps that of too many visitors to Switzerland. They 
find no virtue in anything until they reach the centre 
of the special sport to which they are attached. The 
weak flippancy of manner prevails unabated until Mr. 
Benson reaches Interlaken. Then when he has once 
finished his ecstatic, almost erotic address to the 
maiden queen of mountains visible from that centre, 
he becomes a quite admirable guide, of catholic tastes 
and an easy style enriched by an unusually ready 
vocabulary. Apart from the accounts of the various 
sports, he gives a really charming and faithful account 
of the progress of frost over a lake; the formation of 
the clear black ice, a window through which you may 
see into the very depth of the lake; the great cracks; 
and then the daily cumulative creation of frozen flowers 
and foliage which drive the skaters to the rinks. He 
has, indeed, written a fresh and useful guide to the 
enjoyments of a Swiss winter resort. He does not, of 
course, write for the specialist. Indeed, no one can write 


for the athletic specialist. The final flourish in all 
excellence and high accomplishment comes either from 
imitation or inner genius. But he gives us a succinct 
and sensible and suggestive prolegomena to each 
form of sport, a good general picture of what the 
visitor to Switzerland in winter may expect; and at the 
finish a useful sketch of a number of the better-known 
places. On a first or second visit to Switzerland it is 
best to go to one of the more famous spots. The 
Cresta run is a thing by itself, because of its history, 
as well as its form. To recommend other runs is like 
recommending other capitals to a man who desires to 
see the Forum at Rome. But now that Switzerland 
is growing with progressive rapidity into the winter 
playground of Europe, indeed, of the United States as 
well, the real art of enjoying it is to discover the places 
that are about to be exploited and, perhaps, wherever 
you go, to wander a little more off the beaten track 
in the intervals between sports. Mr. Benson has not 


attempted to leave the track; and, perhaps, the object 


| of the book was better served so. 


| 
} 


Beyond any particular criticism the volume is very 
pleasing. There are books which it is a pleasure to 
turn over and handle; and it is not always quite easy 
to know why their features are agreeable. They are 
obvious gift books. The type and the shape of the 
volume are partly responsible; but, perhaps, the car- 
dinal merit is a group of full-page photographs massed 
together, giving a series of studies of what may be 
called ice-flora. The coloured pictures, scattered freely 
about the book are remarkable for the singular success 
with which rink ice is depicted. In some cases the 
colours are a little too intense; but the bright gaiety 
of Swiss scenes is well represented, and, incidentally, 
the difference of skating styles. 


THE ENGLISH POTTER. 


“Qld English China.” By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
Bell. 25s. 
ben in Wycherley’s time ‘‘ ladies of quality could 
never have china enough’’. We have it on the 
best authority. Later the enthusiasm increased rather 
than fell away. The eighteenth century was one of 
those happy periods when beautiful things were not 
only collected but made—among them beautiful china. 
Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson passes in review the long 
pageant of English china—principally of the eighteenth 
century, as needs must be. Mrs. Hodgson is a fine 
collector and critic. Her collecting is not a craze: it 
is an enthusiasm. Neither a rare name nor a high 
price counts with her as high as beauty of colour and 
line. She is not a hunter of bargains, and does not 
cherish a specimen for its market or fictitious value. 
Yet Mrs. Hodgson is expert to the last degree. She 
has the equipment of a specialist without the specialist’s 
insanity. This is the more remarkable when we realise 
what the expert in china must know: the fine instinct 
and wide experience the expert must have. It is easier 
to make mistakes—to be deceived by what is imitated 
and spurious—in collecting china than in almost any 
other sort of connoisseurship. The collector has fre- 


‘quently to rely almost entirely upon touch and texture. 


No classification by the patterns used—and, of course, 
no mark of the potter—can save an amateur. To learn 
by heart the marks for Chelsea or Bow is merely to put 
yourself in a position to be deceived by the clever 
French forger. It is hard enough in these days of 
expert imitation to collect old furniture with the security 
of absolute knowledge; but collecting old furniture is 
the task of a child compared with collecting old china. 


' As Mrs. Hodgson innocently tells us : ‘‘ there is a great 


deal which the collector can learn to see that is very 
difficult to describe in writing ’’. Is this really so won- 
derful? Style is ever the most evanescent and illusive 
of qualities. You cannot learn to detect it by rule in 
any art or craft. The only possible advice to anyone 
wishing to tell the false from the true in letters, music, 
or porcelain is that he should refine his perceptions till 
they act instinctively. It is no mere accident that two 
of the best-known English collectors of china were 
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Horace Walpole and Charles Lamb; or that Macaulay, 
who in all things ignored the finer values of style, con- 
demned the collecting of china as ‘‘a frivolous and 
inelegant fashion for grotesque baubles ’’. 

All style comes from a wrestle of the individual 
craftsman with his material—whether it be clay, 
marble, or the written word. Style was never yet 
turned out by rote from a factory. The old potter 
stamped himself upon his clay as surely, though in 
humbler fashion, as Phidias stamped himself upon 
the Athenian marble. These men were artists. Mrs. 
Hodgson tells again the story of an English potter, 
improvident and starving, who, in a New York window, 
saw some forged pieces signed with his name, and 
hurled a stone through the window. He died that 
night in the cells—a tale in little of the world and 
neglected genius. These men were sensitive craftsmen 
with strict consciences and pride in their work. How 
strict their consciences could be is seen in the story of 
Pegg the Quaker, a flower-painter of the Derby school. 
He stood like Gebbo between his promptings as a 
man of art, who loved what was beautiful, and his 
conscience as a man of religion, who thought that to 
practise art for decoration’s sake was sinful. At one 
time he tore himself from the factory and made stock- 
ings for a livelihood : ‘‘ 1 was employed in making neat 
silk stockings; but I felt uneasy at the kind of work, 
because the hose were more for show than use. I 
often blushed with guilt when I reflected on it, con- 
sidering that I was as much wrong in that kind of 
work as in painting china. I gave it up, and took to 
cotton work. In that I was more easy; but I had to 
put some ornament (for what was called clocks) in the 
cotton hose, that gave me some uneasiness; but I 
prevailed on my employers to let me make the stock- 
ings without clocks, and that gave me relief.’’ The 
artist in Pegg would not, however, be denied. For 
a time he went back to the factory ; and it is only just 
to the common-sense of the Quaker brethren to record 
that he went back with their absolution and approval. 
Nevertheless, Pegg died a fishmonger. 

These were not men of common or marketable mould. 
Therefore their work has style, and is still precious 
to-day. To detect this quality in the moulders and 
painters of old English china requires taste in the 
connoisseur even more than exact knowledge. ill that 
exact knowledge can do for the young collector Mrs. 
Hodgson has striven to do; but, as she herself would 
certainly admit, only continuously handling and enjoy- 
ing the specimens themselves can help the amateur. 
This, indeed, is what Mrs. Hodgson herself does in this 
well-appointed book. She takes her specimens— 
clearly illustrated in a long series of excellent plates— 
and talks about them with judgment and enthusiasm. 
The chapters are arranged according to factories, so 
that it is easy for the collector quickly to obtain the 
author’s advice and opinion upon particular points of 
particular schools. One general recommendation as to 
the arrangement and use of oid china at once dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Hodgson from the crazy collectors who 
only collect because collection is a difficult and 
dangerous game. Mrs. Hodgson firmly counsels her 
readers against overcrowding. The collector who has 
a museum of beautiful china should only have on view 
a few choice specimens at a time, and should frequently 
change them. The eye falling on a crowded shelf falls 
easily away; whereas it is held by a beautiful object 
tactfully placed to make its effect in solitude. The 
mistake of most London drawing-rooms is overcrowd- 
ing, and a mismanaged assortment of objects, beautiful 
in themselves. Overcrowding destroys one’s pleasure 
in a fine collection apart from the hint of display and 
ostentation it invariably conveys. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN: 
“The Sailors Whom Nelson Led.” By Edward Fraser. 
London: Methuen. 5s. net. 
UDGING by the plethora of statistics about 
Dreadnoughts and the avalanche of academic 
tomes from various learned experts on the operations 


| phase of our civilisation. 


of ships, one would think naval warfare nothing but a 
glorified game of chess with the rival admirals as 
players. Yet it is, of course, nothing of the sort. The 
human element is ever the real deciding factor, and 
the most brilliant strategies or tactics by an admiral 
are utterly unavailing unless the men under him are of 
the right stuff and tuned to the proper key. 

Despite a recent official publication, Nelson’s exact 
intentions and tactics at Trafalgar still form a 
controversy which will never be settled. He who would 
argue that Nelson ‘‘ muddled through ’’ can still make 
some kind of a case for his contention. He would be 
a bold man who asserted that Teggetthoff made any 
particular exhibition of brains at Lissa, while it is 
established—as firmly as such things can be—that Togo 
made a grave tactical error at the very start of the 
great battle of Tsushima. Yet learned folk write as 
though such incidents never were—as though nothing 
but the strings pulled by the admirals led to the results 
obtained! And they draw therefrom lessons which 
were never demonstrated either on land or sea. 

Though his whole life gave the lie to it, Nelson’s 
‘Only numbers can annihilate’’ has passed into a 
classic with Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s somewhat more 
cumbersome rendering of the same idea. To this idea 
may be attributed the incessant labours of those modern 
statistic-mongers who keep us informed as to the 
future of the Empire according to the number of 
Dreadnoughts we shall possess three years or so hence. 
Ships are enormously important, and we need more of 
them than this Government, in dread of its pacifists, 
dare give; but the man counts mightily, too, in war. 

Even if Mr. Edward Fraser were not Mr. Edward 
Fraser, dealing with a subject which is his own peculiar 
province, the book under review would be a pleasing 
and useful antidote to the ‘‘ war by machinery ”’ school. 
It is based entirely on the personal equation aspect of 
history. To be sure it does not give us as much insight 
as we could wish for into how the Lower Deck of 
Nelson’s day looked at things, but the blame of this 
.does not lie with the author. Nelson’s sailors were 
inarticulate men for the most part: only indirectly can 
we glean much about them. In this way Mr. Fraser 
seems to have got together all that is possible, without 
accepting doubtful stories. 

So far as officers and their stories are concerned, 
there is a wealth of matter to choose from, and the 
choice is admirably made. The ‘‘ minor individuals’ ”’ 
tales are mostly given us and in these, and elsewhere 
in the book generally, one comes across innumerable 
little details which—though likely enough not in print 
for the first time—seem to strike fresh. The details of 
the commissioning of the Agamemnon give a remark- 
ably clear picture of the care with which Nelson selected 
his personnel—indeed, they rob the hero of some of the 
glamour with which heavier writers have enshrined him. 

Mr. Fraser's book is not, of course, a contribution to 
Naval Literature (in capitals). But it. is far more 
valuable than the usual popular story of the stirring 
days of old; and to the naval officer, anxious to acquire 
a working knowledge of the Nelson era, it is probably 
of far more practical use than most of the heavier works 
which he is expected to study and be improved by. 


‘*RIFLEMEN, FORM!” 
“The Gathering Storm.” By A Rifleman. John Lane. 
5s. net. 
NE has to read the bulk of this book before one 
realises what precisely is the nature of the storm 
that is threatening us, and almost on the last page it is 
borne in upon the fearful reader that he at least is 
probably safe. It is posterity that will have to look 
after itself, for the world is ‘‘ on the eve of a tremendous 
strife of forces, amid which will be evolved the highest 
And it will be a strife of 
forces upon a mightier scale, and which (sic) will witness 
scenes of more awful suffering, of more savage cruelty, 
than ever heretofore in the history of the human race. 
A momentary recrudescence of barbarism will check 
the ethical development of mankind.’’ A flesh-creeping 
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prophecy indeed; but we find this conclusion—which 
justifies the title on the very last page—less impressive 
than the rest of the book, which is a series of studies 


| breathe freely in the open spaces of the world. He is 


in social and economic development from the beginning © 


of things. ‘‘ Rifleman’s”’ views are often quite extra- 


ordinarily stimulating as he surveys the development | 


of man in the remote past; he is nowhere better than 
when he is advancing some heresy as an alternative to 
the conventional view of history; he has not only 
thought for himself, but he will make the laziest reader 
think when some of the pet axioms of the text-books 
are assailed. 

This is a virtue which excuses much, and an occa- 


sional hastiness where the ice is thin: we are not . 


entirely convinced, for example, as to the author’s rigid 
derivation of ethics from economics, but we willingly 
waive the point when he refers to modern civilisation 
not merely as a thing in the making, but as a process 
at best in the very earliest stages of development. A 
reminder of that kind is urgently necessary when dema- 
gogues promise a perfect world and the foolish believe 
them. But the author’s individualism and love of 
competition as a factor tending towards physical well- 
being and mental alertness will put him out of court 
in these days of collectivist effort. And his plea for 
the teaching of political economy in schools will not be 
received. ‘‘ Rifleman’s’’ views will not be popular, 
but they deserve a better answer than they are likely 
to get from the socialists and brotherhoods and senti- 
mentalists whom he attacks with such vigour and joy. 


NOVELS. 


“ Atlantis." By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by 
Adele and Thomas Seltzer. Werner Laurie. 6s. 
HERE is a feverish brilliance in this novel. It 
haunts the memory and stains the imagination. 
Not that it is wilfully immoral or corrupt. But subject 
and treatment are alike morbid and abnormal, and the 
impression left by the book is of a terrifying nightmare 
that yet is fascinating. It is as though Hauptmann 
regards the world as a hospital full of sick persons. 
For of the passengers on board the trans-Atlantic liner 
to whom he introduces us, and whose daily life he so 
minutely describes, hardly one can be accounted abso- 
lutely normal and healthy. Some, like the armless 
music-hall performer who plies knife and fork with his 
toes, are sick in body. Others are sick in mind or 
soul, and it is in these that the author is mainly 
interested. Dr. Frederick von Kammacher, a scientist 
of distinction, leaves his wife, who is dying of con- 
sumption in a sanatorium, and his children to embark 
at Southampton in pursuit of a child dancer of sixteen, 
who is on her way to America. His infatuation for 
her is a disease—a poison working in his system, which 
he is powerless to resist. At the same time he is able 
to diagnose it for himself, and to experience to the full 
the disgust and repulsion which follow his hours of 
allurement. Ingigerd the dancer, although a child in 
years and still accustomed to playing with her dolls, 
is thoroughly corrupt and has all the vices of a Phryne 
or a Lais. Vain, greedy, and exacting she is only 
happy when she is using her powers of fascination on 
one man after another. There is a vivid picture of 
life on board ship, intermixed with philosophical and 
sociological discussions. The author conveys a realistic 
sense of the monotony and tediousness of the long and 
troubled voyage, and of the general fatuity of the men 
and women who are perforce herded together day after 
day. 
first, and it is worked up with a cumulative effect that 
is quite terrific to the crisis of the shipwreck. The 
description of this is a most powerful piece of writing. 
The author has caught the horror of it, and his realism 
brings home the spectacle to the least imaginative. 


“The Valley of the Moon.” 
and Boon. 6s. 

Mr. Jack London’s work is sane and wholesome. 

He likes best to write of the country, and he can only 


By Jack London. Mills 


The note of tragedy is in the book from the | 


above all a fresh-air writer. But in the first part of 
his new novel, which is quite the best that he has pro- 
duced, he lays his scene in San Francisco, and gives 
us a picture of congested city life and the modern 
struggle for existence. There is a great deal about 
industrial conflict, strikes, unions, blacklegs, and 
picketing. But although Mr. London writes of these 
things with vigour and individuality, his heart is not 
in them, and he only uses them to contrast with the 
picture of country life and to show the intense folly of 
the town-dweller who is content to waste his life under 
squalid conditions in order to eke out a bare existence. 
It is not life, he seems to say. Life lies in the open 
country. His hero and heroine have to pass through 
much before they reach this conclusion. Billy 
Roberts, a teamster and a prize fighter, a fine fellow 
at heart, but a bit wild, marries Saxon Brown (a 
‘“ scream of a name”’ her friend called it when intro- 
ducing them). She, like her husband, comes from the 
old Californian pioneer stock which opened up the 
West. A proud and devoted couple, they set up house 
in a tiny tenement, and but for the caged feeling that 
is always in them, are happy until troubles come. A 
strike brings them to the verge of starvation, and 
when Saxon’s baby is stillborn, Billy, in desperation, 
breaks out badiy and lands himself in prison as the 
result of a drunken brawl. When he comes out Saxon 
persuades him that a city is no place for them, and 
that their one chance of peace and happiness lies in 
escaping to the open country and living as their fore- 
fathers lived. So they set forth with the bare neces- 
sities of camp life in search of the promised land—the 
‘* Valley of the Moon ’’—where there is rich land and 
streams of clear water, plenty of sunshine and cattle 
and deer-and rabbits for Billy to shoot, and lots of 
redwood trees. Mr. London’s delight in the escape 
of his characters is as great as is theirs in their great 
adventure. The book is an interesting study of life as 
it actually is in California to-day. 


Modern Lovers.”’ 
6s. 

Miss Viola Meynell (the ‘‘ Viola’’ who inspired one 
of Mr. Francis Thompson’s poems) describes those 
subtle sensations which sensitive people experience in 
life’s intercourse. Her new novel is interesting more 
for its promise of better things than as a definite 
achievement. Miss Meynell has in her the making of 
a good novelist. She has a close frugality of style 
and a certain quiet dignity. She understands her sex 
perhaps a little too well to write about it effectively. 
She is a little too alive to the foibles and failings of 
women, and seems to resent them almost too harshly. 
What she lacks is broad sympathy and comprehension. 
That will come with years, and with it also will prob- 
ably disappear the self-consciousness that is now so 
evident in her work. She is afraid to let herself be 
passionate. There is no driving force of acute feeling 
in her novel. It suggests that Miss Meynell set out to 
write a novel because she wanted to write a novel, 
not because she must. This might not matter much if 
Miss Meynell were a mere story-teller. But she is not. 
Her aims are high. The interest of what she writes 
depends not upon her narrative but upon her psycho- 
logy, her penetration into the minds and motives of 
her characters. It must be admitted that the people 
she introduces into ‘‘ Modern Lovers ”’ are not for the 
most part very pleasant. The Rutherglen family con- 
sists of a father who is a tyrant and bully in his own 
home, a foolish mother who is mortally afraid of him 
and who resorts to all sorts of petty deceits in her 
efforts to keep the peace, and two daughters, Milly and 
Effie, who are generally quarrelling with each other. 
It is with the love affairs of these two that the story is 
concerned, and Miss Meynell contrasts sharply their 
attractive demeanour to eligible young men and their 
unamiable conduct at home. They both fall in love 
with the same young man, a local Admirable Crichton, 
who does everything to perfection, including love- 
making, which he practises on every pretty girl he 
meets. Matters smooth themselves out eventually, and 


By Viola Meynell. Martin Secker. 
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both girls find husbands. One cannot help suspecting 
that they would hardly have done so had the men in 
question known as much about the true natures of the 
girls as Miss Meynell reveals. 


“ Westways.”’ By S. Weir Mitchell. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne ”’ has written a good 
story of a little village, Westways, near Pittsburg, 
during the times of the Civil War, when Abraham 
Lincoln laboured for the abolition of slavery. It is 
agreeable to find a book of this period which has all 
the charm of Winston Churchill’s novel ‘‘ The Crisis ’’. 
Written in a gravely classical style, every one of its 
characters, Leila Grey, John Penhallow, and that intre- 
pid American soldier James Penhallow, are alive. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 

“In the Old Paths.’’ By Arthur Grant. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 

Affable and communicative, if not always distinguished, are 
Mr. Grant’s little pilgrimages to the shrines, alas! often the very 
battered shrines, of Englishmen of letters, great and lesser. He 
takes us to Shenstone’s Leasowes, to William Penn’s Jordans, 
to Gray’s Stoke Poges and to Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis country 
among other places ; and knowing the ground somewhat well in 
three of these pleasant places we can bear witness that Mr. Grant 
gives a true account of them. In the Thyrsis pilgrimage he 
visits Bablockhithe, but stopped short, it seems, of Fifield, round 
whose great elm “the maidens dance in May ”—perhaps the 
most beautiful spot in all that charmed and sleeping land. He 
speaks of “ The Tree, the Tree ’’, and lately we chance to have 
asked of those who if any in Oxford may now identify it, which 
and where exactly is the Tree? But now apparently men hold 
there was no tree in reality—that it was the poetic licence; and 
certainly we have failed to identify it ourselves, glancing along 
the hills by the two Hinkseys and Cumnor. The Shenstone 
pilgrimage is pleasant, too, though one is bound to say that 
Shenstone would be in danger of entire oblivion were it not for 


the lines on the hospitable inn: they, at least, will last with the | 


language. 


**Modernities."’ By Horace Samuel. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Horace Samuel’s self-conscious brilliance is trying. He — 


writes at the top of his voice all the time and works himself,into 
a violent frenzy of rage with his readers. He has an acute brain 
and says some good things, but he has no sense of style and 
cannot write English. His book is the worst example of 
journalese we have seen of late years. He has no simplicity and 
no repose. He revels in periphrases and disguises the simplest 
thought in a mass of ungainly words. Referring to “the 
Futurists,” for whom he has great admiration, and to their idea 
that patriotism and war are the only “ hygiene” in the world, 
he writes: “‘ And whether this policy indicates the mere tetanic 
spasms of a delirious Chauvinism or the lucid vision of an inspired 
if heretical diplomacy, it is certainly symptomatic of a tense, 


- combative and drastic energy which is, in the deepest sense of 


the word, essentially Nietzschean”. This is a characteristic 
sentence, but by no means the worst example of the author's 
style. The book covers a wide range of subjects, including 
studies of Stendhal, Heinrich Heine, Nietzsche, Strindberg, 
Arthur Schnitzler and Miss Marie Corelli. Mr. Samuel thinks 
that Miss Corelli’s “‘ features exhibit not so much the sadic grin 
of the mznad as the seraphic loving-kindness of some medieval 
saint dumped down by the caprice of a fantastic Providence 
amid all the howling welter of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries”. Perhaps the most successful essay in the book is 
“The Psychology of Disraeli”, which contains some criticism of 
Disraeli’s detractors and shows real insight into the mind of a 
complex character. Mr. Samuel finds it is the romance and 
character of the man that perpetuate his memory rather than his 
political achievements. Disraeli lives as a great career. 
“The Austrian Officer at Wor ag 
Smith Elder. 7s. 6d. net 
Although so important a factor in European affairs, and so fine 
a military machine, comparatively little is known of the Austrian 
army outside the Dual Empire. The present work supplies this 
want very fully. Partly historical, partly reminiscent, as well 
as containing a variety of information on latter day events, it 


is well worth reading. The author knows her subject, and | 
presents her story in an interesting and fascinating light. Whilst _ 


invariably maintained at the highest point of efficiency, the 
Austrian army has no more recent war experience than the 
Austro-Prussian campaign of 1866, a longer period of peace than 
any other great European army has experienced. However, 


during the last century the Austrian army was kept very busy, | 
especially during the early years of the century, and just after | 
its halfway post—1859 and 1866. Although neither of these — 


campaigns as a whole was successful, the success in Italy being 
neutralised in 1866 by the disaster at Sadowa, the Austrian 


army throughout its history has always acquitted itself well, 
and there is every probability that its future will be worthy of its 
past. 


“Christina of Denm. Duchess of Milan and Lorraine.’’ By Julia 
Cartwright. John Murray. 18s. net. 


Miss Julia Cartwright has written a book wherein a bright 
feminine style and a love of luxurious detail which recalls Walter 
Pater in his “ Greek Studies” blends pleasingly with historical 
accuracy. The Duchess of Milan lives on Hans Holbein’s canvas 
in the National Gallery, when he painted her quiet beauty of 
countenance and those white hands which rival the hands of 
Monna Lisa, for her wooer, Henry VIII. She never had the 
perilous adventure of marrying the King, and hence outlived him 
by many years. But she had other adventures. The daughter 
of the exiled King of Denmark, she was married twice and left 
twice a widow at the age of twenty-three, while other ills befell 
her at the hands of the French. Naturally one can feel but little 
sympathy with all the cold political matches the women make in 
this history—married at the age of twelve or thirteen to men old 
enough to be their grandfathers and, as with the Duke of Milan, 
wan and feeble and paralysed. Still the book is bright and 
lively, but always showing that indefinable restraint and artistry 
which is so indispensable in the treatment of historical characters 
and the annals of the world. 

‘Memoirs of an American Prima Donna.”’ By Clara Louise Kellogg 
(Mme. Strakosh), Putnams. 10s. 6d. 

This entertaining chronicle of a Victorian operatic star, filled 
to overflowing as it is with personal anecdotes and illustrations, 
is sure to find a welcome. Miss Kellogg was the first American 
prima donna to reach fame abroad, and was acclaimed in 
Berlin, Vienna and St. Petersburg, creating the rdles of Mar- 
guerite in Gounod’s “Faust”, the Mignon of Ambrose 
Thomas’s opera, Senta in Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman”, 
Aida and Carmen. She tells some good stories of such 
diverse personalities as James Russell Lowell, Sir Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry and Jean de Reszke. But one cannot help objecting 
to the somewhat harsh criticisms of men and women still living 
which occasionally mar the good humour and grace of her pages. 
Forty-Three Drawings by Alastair, with a Note of Exclamation by 

Robert Ross. Lane. 42s. 

Mr. Ross’s exclamation is erudite and delightful, a truly rare 
concoction. His criticism of Alastair is tempered and balanced : 
in his comment on the precocity and unexperimental assurance 
of the artist’s work he explains the cause of one’s uneasiness with 
so many of the drawings. They strike one sometimes as 
insecurely based, as the hasty effervescence of meagre experience 
and knowledge. In his best examples, however, he betrays a 
more solid core : so that though his smart precocity in some cases 
fails to carry off the intrinsic slightness and triviality of a motif 
or design, in others it seems steadied by and subordinated to true 
significance. If Alastair, with his remarkable and natural 
accomplishment, survives his own fascinating talent in its present 
manifestation he will be exceptional. The reproductions are 
unusually good. 
™ o +-% By Archibald Hurd. (Preface by Lord Selborne.) Warne. 

s. net. 

This is the third volume of a series of studies on national 
themes issued with the imprimatur of the Unionist Central 
Office. ‘‘ Our Navy ” is issued in good time. It is not a party 
pamphlet, but a fair historical account of the English Navy 
from the earliest times to the present day. Lord Selborne 
drives home the political moral in a short preface; but 
history—more especially the figures of history—speak for them- 
selves in Mr. Hurd’s Readers may get a real grip of the 
main points of their subject from looking carefully into this little 
book. Readers will, without subjection to any political rhetoric 
or prejudice, be driven to a rational and correct estimate of the 
Little Navy movement by being forced to see it in the clear light 
of past history. They will realise what the Navy has been to 
England and must continue to be, and they will measure for 
themselves how far short we are likely to fall under the advice of 
Sir William Byles or Sir John Brunner. 


iy ba “4 Who in the Theatre.’’ Edited by John Parker. Pitman. 

Of all reference books necessary to members of a particular 
profession the theatrical “ Who’s Who” is one of the most 
complete. Mr. John Parker rarely fails the inquirer who desires 
hastily to verify small facts as to the lives of actors, authors and 
managers. We suspect this book will also be found interesting 
by the punctual playgoer who frequently wants to identify some 
dramatic personage and to be thoroughly well-read in the 
biography of public favourites. Looking through these pages 
one gets an almost oppressive sense of the skill, management and 
industry that goes to the compiling of a book of this kind. 
Mr. Parker, too, keeps his sense of proportion, though he might 
with advantage curb some of the lesser men in their ambition to 
exhaust all the particulars of their theatrical lives. In the 
theatrical “Who's Who” one can admire a difficult task well 
executed. 
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THE TOOLS OF LEARNING. 


“Elementary Latin Grammar.’ By Arthur Sloman. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 61. 

“ Dialogues of Roman Life.”” By 8S. E. Winbolt. Bell. 

(L) “ The Agricola of Tacitus ; (2) “ Sallust’s Catiline Simplified 
Latin Classics ’’). Edited by 8S. E. Winbolt. Bell. 1s. 6d. each. 


These four little books are in different ways good examples of | 
the modern spirit in the teaching of Latin. A grammar is still | 


an unavoidable necessity in learning any language, but those who 
know Mr. Sloman’s larger “‘ Grammar of Classical Latin” will 


be prepared for breadth of view and independence of thought — 
even in his more elementary book. We are not much concerned | 


to know that the “subjunctive of desire and command ” is 
called the “injunctive ”’, or that the names of tenses are in accord- 


ance with the recommendations of the Committee on Grammatical | 


Terminology ; it is much more important to find that the book 


provides a clear and logical conspectus of the language, that its 
examples are chosen so as to build up a good working vocabulary 


| means of “ Lectures Illustrées”’, for it is in every way a most 
| attractive book. The illustrations are excellent, especially the 
| thirty-two in colour, and the text is well chosen and varied in 
| subject. Each reading lesson concludes with a questionnaire 
_ and a note on some point of grammar which can be enlarged upon 
' at the discretion of the teacher. On the other hand, Mrs. Frazer’s 
“ Victor et Victorine” contains no apparatus of any kind. It 
is simply the diary of Victor, a little boy of seven with a passion 
for drawing, and it is written with all the vivacity which charac- 
terised Mrs. Frazer’s previous stories of similar character. 
Mr. H. M. Brock’s illustrations show much spirit and humour. 
Messrs. Hachette’s series of ‘‘ French Readers on the Direct 


_ Method” promises well. The texts are good, especially the 


** Pictures Famous Travel.”” 
and that it has good appendices and lists of words. Mr. Winbolt's 


“Dialogues of Roman Life” is even more warmly to be | 


welcomed. From the books in common use, such as “ Cesar” and 
“ Livy 
a boy can go through his Latin course without acquiring the 
faintest notion of how Romans lived in town and country, of 
the kind of sights that were to be seen in a ramble through Rome 
or along the Appian Way, of their school life, games and dress, 
of a seaside resort, of the interior of a Roman house. Mr. Win- 
bolt has accordingly written or adapted, in dialogue form, an 
account of these matters which is very suitable for second or 
third year pupils. 
it is a pity that Mr. Winbolt did not adopt the “all or none ”’ 
plan in the marking of long quantities. His editing of the 
“ Agricola ”’ of Tacitus and Sallust’s “ Catiline ” is also extremely 
practical. In each case the text is boiled down to forty-five 
pages of continuous narrative, and there are many exercises, 
a vocabulary, and some illustrations. 


* English : a Modern Grammar.’’ By G. H. Clarke and G. T. Ungoed. 


Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
Burke’s “The Present Discontents.’’ Edited by W. Murison. Cam- 


bridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold.”’ “a nd A. Hamilton Thompson. Cam- 
Edited by R. F. Winch. Macmillan. 


bridge University Press. 

Black’s “ Sutied Reaters.”’ Books I. and I. By E. E. Speight. 
A. and C. Black. 10d. and 1s. respectively. 

With the growing realisation of the fact that the basis of 
language study should be the mother-tongue, there has arisen 
among educationists a feeling that the time has now come for 
English grammar to be restated from a new standpoint. Gram- 
matical facts are of more importance than terminology, and a 
study of English ought to take into account the difficulties which 


“Guy Mannering.”’ 
64. 


on these lines, Messrs. Clarke and Ungoed have produced a 
thoughtful and lucid text-book. They begin not with the word, 
but with the sentence, and the rules are deduced only after 
examples have been given, the examples themselves being chosen 
from a wide range of authors. It was Lecky who said that 

‘no political figure of the eighteenth century retains so enduring 
an interest, or repays so amply a careful study, as Edmund 
Burke ’ ’, but how many people nowadays think of reading his 

“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents”? We 
hope that Mr. Murison’s scholarly little edition in the Pitt Press 
series may at any rate lead to its being more read in the higher 


”, something may be learnt of the history of Rome; but | 


stories from de Maupassant, but they are rather overshadowed 
by the exercises. The editing seems carefully done. 


** Britain and Her Neighbours.’ Books III. and IV. Blackie. 1s. 3d. 
and 1s. 6d. respectively 

By H. Clive Barnard. A. and C. 

By E. M. Richardson. Bell. 


Black. Is. 6d. 
“The Building of the British Empire.’’ 


1s. 6d. 
wet | Short ‘History of London.’’ By Kenneth H. Vickers. 
and Evans. 2s. 6d. 


The day of the “ watertight compartment ” method in the 


| teaching of history—the method which confined attention to one 
| country and teok no heed of others save in so far as there were 


' wars or royal marriages between them—is gone for ever. 


There are a number of helpful pictures, but | 


It is 
now fully realised that in dealing with British history, for 
instance, broad outlines must be given of the European history 
of which our own forms a part, so that the great events in England 
may be seen in their true relation and perspective. This aim 
is well carried out, in simple language for young readers, in 
Messrs. Blackie’s series, ‘‘ Britain and her Neighbours”. The 
two volumes before us cover the periods 55 B.c.—1066 a.D. (“ The 
Beginnings’’) and 1066-1485 (‘“‘Lord and Vassal”’). The 
illustrations are extremely good—those in colour being reproduc- 
tions of famous historical paintings—and there are maps in 
black and white, and a pictorial time chart. ‘ Pictures of 
Famous Travel” is an adjunct to both the history and the 
geography lesson, and covers in outline the story of geographical 
discovery from the days of the Phcenicians down to the conquest 
of the North and South Poles. It is full of illustrations, but 
some of those in colour are a little garish, as well as too imagina- 
tive. The close relationship between history and geography is 
also kept in mind by Mr. E. M. Richardson in his reading-book, 
“* The Building of the British Empire”. He traces the expansion 
of Britain from the discovery of the New World to the present 
day, and though his story is confined to 160 pages, it is very 
clear and well arranged. The illustrations, however, are in 
many cases poor and unsuitable: for example, facing p. 141 is 
a picture labelled “Calcutta”, which shows nothing but one 


will confront » pupil when he stadies other } a Tiki || bank of the Hooghly, and gives not the faintest idea either of 


| but Mr. Vickers evidently intends his “ 


forms of schools. It is a model of what such an edition should © 


be, but the price seems rather high for a modest booklet of 
163 pages. To the same series is added “Childe Harold”, 
with a sensible introduction and judicious notes by Mr. A. 
Hamilton Thompson. His summary of the contents of the 
poem will be found interesting even by older readers. The 
latest volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s series of English Classics 
is “ Guy Mannering”’. Mr. Winch’s introduction strikes us as 
hardly adequate, but his notes—which also serve the purpose of 
a glossary, the book being “ couched in a dialect which deters 
many readers ’’—are helpful and do not merely explain the 
obvious. The publication of Books I. and II. completes Messrs. 
Black’s series of ‘“‘ Sentinel Readers”. It is, of course, more 


difficult to find unhackneyed extracts when the pupils are very | 
| designed for the lowest forms of secondary schools, and proceeds 


young, but Mr. Speight has managed to infuse a good deal of 
freshness into his collections, and the type and illustrations are 
good. 


Par E. Magee et M. Anceau. A. and C. Black. 
s. 6d. 


“ Victor et Victorine.’’ Par Mme. J. G. Frazer. Macmillan. 1s. 

(1) “Contes Faciles ’’; (2) “* Trois Contes,” par Guy de Maupassant. 
Edited by Marc Ceppi. (8) “* Episodes de Guerre,’’ par Erckmann 
et Chatrian. Edited by A. 8. Tréves. Hachette. 1s. each. 


The ‘ Direct Method ” is too often driven to an extreme, but 


, answers. The 


the wonderful town or of the press of shipping in the river. 
From a history of the Empire we turn to a history of its capital, 
Short History of London ”’ 
more for teachers than for pupils. He writes well and with great 
knowledge of his subject, but the wonder of the history of 
London has not got hold of him. There are no pictures or plans 
of the city—a serious defect. 


“ Practical ey oe By T. 8. Usherwood and C. J. A. Trimble. 


Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
“ A First Numerical Trigonometry.” By W. G. Borchardt and A. D. 


Perrott. Bell. 2s. 6d. 
“ A School Statics.”” By G. W. Brewster and C. J. L. Wagstaff. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 3s. net. 

We do not like the term “ Practical Mathematics”. It 
implies an undeserved reflection on the science as a whole, and 
yet means no more than the practical application of elementary 
mathematical processes to problems which arise in the course of 
technical work. But if there must be books on the subject 
the little volume in Messrs. Macmillans’ series of “‘ First Books 
of Science ” could hardly be bettered as an introduction. It is 
clear and accurate, and the examples (for which answers are 
given) cover a wide range of subjects. The pity of a book of 
this kind is that it is of no value in the training of the mind, 
for it does not give the reason for a single one of its methods. 
The “ First Numerical Trigonometry” of Messrs. Borchardt 
and Perrott should be as successful as their larger work. It is 


on safe, unoriginal lines. There are plenty of examples through- 
out the book, and thirty-two test papers at the end—all with 
‘fSehool Statics” of Messrs. Brewster and 


| Wagstaff can hardly be said to be wholly satisfactory, mainly 


| chosen the historical and not the logical order. 


because of the fact, self-confessed by the authors, that they have 
This is surely 


_ a serious drawback. Apart from this, the book contains much 


these five little French books, none of which contains a word of | 


English, show it at its best and most sensible. 


The older | 


that is good, and the authors deserve credit for the way in which 
they have tried to make plain some of the difficult concepts with 
which mechanics abound, e.g., the resolution of forces. The 
book does not require more than the simplest methods of algebra 


generation will envy children who are introduced to French by ‘ and geometry, with the trigonometry of the right-angled triangle. 
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“ A Junior Geography of the World.” By B. C. Wallis. Macmillan. 


“Commercial Geography of the World Outside the British Isles.” 
Chambers. 2s. 6d. 

mmercial Geography.” Compiled by Fawcett Allen. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wallis is known from his larger volume as a stalwart 
exponent of the new conception of geography and of the new 
method of teaching it, and his “‘ Junior Geography ” shows this 
method in excelsis. The first 136 pages deal with general subjects 
—the people in the world, the making of maps, climate, the 
different characters of land, trade routes, etc.—and then the 
continents and the British Isles are reviewed in detail. The 
book is the most thorough thing of its kind we have yet seen ; 
the maps, diagrams and illustrations are of unusual number and 
excellence, and it bristles with exercises; but we cannot help 
feeling that it is far too elaborate for those for whose use it is 
intended. To turn from Mr. Wallis to Prof. Herbertson is like 
gliding into quiet water after shooting a rapid. The latter’s 
“Commercial Geography ” is already well known. It is one 
of the most sensible of its kind, and the second edition has been 
thoroughly revised and the statistics brought up-to-date. No 
* Commercial aphy ”, however, ought to be used without 
a commercial atlas, and for its size the atlas compiled by Mr. Allen, 
the Assistant Map Curator of the Royal Geographical Society, 
could hardly be improved upon. The introductory notes on 
the sixteen world maps will be found very helpful. There are 
forty-eight maps in all. 

“Educational Metalcraft.” By P. Wylie Davidson. Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net. 

One result of the revival of the decorative arts in this country— 
a revival which was mainly due to the artist craftsmen of the 
type of William Morris—has been the great advance recently 
made in the teaching of workshop knowledge in the art schools. 
Formerly, too much attention was paid to design on paper and 
to the theory of art as applied to material, and too little to prac- 
tice and excellence of workmanship. Indeed, it is only recently 
that it has been possible to say that the technique of a worker 
in an art school has approached the ordinary standard of work- 
shop requirements. Mr. Davidson’s book in Messrs. Longmans’ 
“Technical Handicraft Series” is proof that this unsatisfactory 
state of things is in a fair way to be ended. Mr. Davidson is 
one of the instructors at the Glasgow School of Art, and his 
book is a practical treatise on repoussé, fine chasing, silver- 
smithing, jewellery and enamelling. The descriptions are helped 
by nearly four hundred diagrams and illustrations, but we 
cannot pretend to admire some of the designs. 


“ Nature Study.”” By E. Stenhouse. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

This is still another volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent 
series of “‘ First Books of Science.” It is a thoroughly workman- 
like little book, telling of the animals, plants, flowers, trees, 
fruits of everyday life, and concluding with two chapters (the 
best of all) on physical geography—‘ The Work of a River ” and 
“*Sermons in Stones”’. It is clear and concise, and is furnished 
with about a hundred illustrations—some good, some distinctly 
below the standard expected of the publishers. Yet when all 
is said and done it is an unsatisfactory production. If 
Mr. Stenhouse had a little imagination, what a different book he 
might have written! No one without imagination should be 
allowed to write about Nature at all. The two chapters on 
“Pond Life” offer a good example of what we mean. It is 
all very correct, but of the fascination which a pond has for all 
right-minded boys there is no reflection. 


“*Laws of Health for Schools.” By A. M. Malcolmson. A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 6d. 

People are all agreed that every child ought to be taught the 
ordinary rules of health, and that no one should nowadays be 
allowed to grow up with so blank an ignorance of elementary 
hygienic truths as prevailed only a few years ago. Dr. Malcolm- 
son covers the ground in fourteen lessons of reasonable length, 
very clearly and simply expressed, describing elementary 
anatomy and physiology only in so far as these are essential to 
&@ proper understanding of the laws of health. There is also a 
very useful and timely chapter on the causes and prevention of 
infection. The little book may be warmly recommended. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BioGRaPHY. 
Man’s Miracle: The Story of Helen Keller and Her European 
Sisters (Gérard Harry). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 
Paul Verlaine (Wilfrid Thorley). Constable. 1s. net. 


Fiction. 
Chance (Joseph Conrad). Methuen. 6s. 
Virginia’s Venetian (Beatrice Duncan). 6s.; Joie de Vie (Marie 
Dawn). 3s. 6d. Drane. 
Letters from La-Bas (Rachel Hayward). 6s.; The Possessed 
(Fyodor Dostoevsky). 3s. 6d. net. Heinemann. 


The (The Countess of Cromartie). Erskine Macdonald. 
. 6d. net. 

Pantomime (G. B. Stern). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Somebody’s L (F. J. Randall). Lane. 

Love one a Title “rn ; The Four Faces “William Le Queux). 
Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

Sarah Eden (E. 8. Stevens); Cophetua’s Son (Joan Sutherland). 
Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 

Dust from the Loom (Edward Noble). Constable. 6s. 

Splendrum (Lindsay Bashford). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

From Pillar to Post (Alice M. Diehl); A Bespoken Bride (Fred. 
Whishaw). Long. 6s. each. 

Blind Eyes (Margaret Peterson). Melrose. 6s. 


History. 

Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking from the 16th to the 
ag Century (E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland). Heinemann. 

net. 

The Reign of Henry VII., from Contemporary Sources (A. F. Pollard). 
Vol. I1., Part I., Constitutional History ; Part II., Social and 
Economic History. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Maximilian in Mexico: The Story of the French Intervention, 
1861-1867 (Percy F. Martin). Constable. 21s. net. 

French Civilisation in the Nineteenth Century (Albert Léon Guérard). 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Law. 


The Cinematograph Act, 1909 (A. Humphrey Williams and Alfred 
Harris). Stevens and Sons. 


REFERENCE Books. 
The International Whitaker. Whitaker. 2s. net. 
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rancs. 
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8 net. 

South Africa.—Seven Lectures prepared for the Visual Instruction 
—— of the Colonial Office (A. J. Sargent). Philip. 

net. 

French Lessons on the Direct-Method, Senior Course (Mare Ceppi). 
Hachette. 2s. 

A First Book of Experimental Science for Girls (Mrs. Jessie White). 
Black. 1s. 6d. 

Representative Passages from English Literature (chosen and 
arranged by William Henry Hudson). 2s. 6d. net; Early Eng- 
lish Social History from the Chronicles (Agnes F. Dodd) 2s. ; 
English History in Contemporary Poetry—No. I., The Four- 
teenth Century (Professor Herbert Bruce) ; No. III., The Tudor 
Monarchy, 1485 to 1588 (N. L. Frazer). 1s. net each. Bell. 


ScrENCcE. 
Waves of Sand and Snow, and the Eddies which Make Them (Vaughan 
Cornish). Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 
Studies in Water Supply (A. C. Houston). Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Controlled Natural Selection and Value Marking (J. C. Motham). 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Through Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp (I. N. Dracopoli). Seeley, 
Service. 16s. net. 
The Colour of the East (Elizabeth Washburn). Melrose. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
VERSE. 
Poems for Leisure Moments (James R. Penty). Drane. 1s. net. 
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1s. 6d. net. 
A Ballad of Men, and Other Verses (William Blane). Constable. 
3s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
All About Coconuts (Roland Belfort and Alfred Johannes Hoyer). 
St. Catherine Press. 6s. net. 
Banana, The: Its Cultivation, Distribution and Commercial Uses 
(William Fawcett). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Debentures and other Charges (Herbert W. Jordan). Jordan. 
6d. net. 
Democracy in New Zealand (André Siegfried). Bell. 6a. net. 
Idylls of a Dutch Village (S. Ulfers). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
Intolerance in Ireland (By an Irishman). Simpkin. 1s. net. 
L’Cuvre Francaise au Maroc, Avril 1912-Décembre 1913 (René 
Besnard and Camille Aymard). Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 
Our Navy (Archibald Hurd). Warne. 1s. net. 
Rural Problem, The (Henry D. Harben). Constable. 
Through the Torii (Yone Noguchi). Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 
REVIEWS AND MaGaziNEs FOR January :—The Irish Review, 6d. 
net ; Revue Sud-Americaine, 3 fr. ; The Open Court, 10 cents ; 
The Hindustan Review, 10 annas ; The Herald of the Star, 6d. ; 
The Journal of the British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey 
and the Balkan States, 2s. 6d.; Bedrock, 2s. 6d. net; Méche- 
routiette ; The Dublin Review, 5s. 6d. net; The Edinburgh 
Review, 6s. ; The English Historical —— 58; The Eugenics 
Review, 1s. net ; The Modern Language Re view, 4s. net; The 
Quarterly Review, 6s. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Day-to-Day Loans 3% 24% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 32% es 38% 
jan. Sth, 1914. Oct. 17th, 1912. 
Bank Rate wo. @@ per cent. 5 per cent. 


General Settlement, Jan. 29th. 
Consols Settlement, Feb. 4th. 
_ any prominent dealer on the floor of the House 
were questioned as to the prospects of the 
markets in the immediate future, his answer would 
be that, so long as foreign and Colonial influences— 
both monetary and political—are in such an uncertain 
condition, the plethora of money and the continuance 
of trade activity are influences powerless to draw 
public confidence to the Stock Exchange. Yet, 
although the House has deteriorated mentally, and 
many dealers from investment markets have been 
driven into the Russian gamble as a last resource, 
there is plenty of physical vitality in the markets, and, 
given a fair chance by the removal of adverse foreign 
influences and by a measure of support by public 
operators, a complete change in the tone of the House 
is more than probable. 

The improvement will necessarily have to be gradual, 
however, for enormous sums of money have yet to 
be supplied by the investing public for the various 
loans pending in Europe. There is in different quar- 
ters a vast accumulation of money, which has hitherto 
been withheld from the markets for existing securities, 
and the future stability of the Stock Exchange greatly 
depends upon whether future loans will exceed inves- 
tors’ power of absorption. If the bulk of the bigger 
loans can be successfully floated within a reasonably 
short period, then the Stock Exchange will look 
forward to a period of activity. 

Paris has yet to deal with the Russian railway loan 


| upon the market generally. 


lines have maintained a steady tone, and North 
Easterns have been a firm market on the proposed 
absorption of the Scarborough West Riding line. 

American shares have had to contend a good deal 
against Wall Street ‘‘ bear ’’ operations, particularly on 
the report that Union Pacific preferred stockholders 
will take action to restrain the Company from carrying 
out its distribution of Baltimore shares, referred to in 
these columns last week. New York is in a strong 
financial position, however, and there is little possi- 
bility of the ‘‘ bear ’’ element securing control at the 
present time. 

The Foreign Railway group has been assisted con- 
siderably by the Brazilian dividend referred to above, 
but, on the other hand, the Mexican suspension of 
payment of interest on the National Debt reflected 
The revolution is still 
seriously threatening the property of the Mexican 
Railway, and operators will scarcely engage in invest- 
ment or speculation in those securities at present. 
Grand Trunk issues have been featureless; but they 
will probably be maintained by steady American con- 
ditions next week, whilst further German operations 
in Canadian Pacifics should give them an impetus. 

Foreign Bonds were depressed on the report that the 
Huerta Government will not meet the bond interest due 
this month, Mexican issues being decidedly depressed, 
quotations relapsing to the extent of 5 to 9 points, and 


| the new Brazil scrip is still to be purchased at over 8 


points discount. 

The threatened disaster to South African enterprise 
has by no means crippled the market for mining shares. 
The decision of the miners to join the strike movement 
was unexpected here, and has consequently severely 
depressed Rand shares. Dealers are placing great 
reliance upon the Union Government’s firm hand, and, 
although many of the prominent shares have depre- 


_ ciated to the extent of } during the week, liquidation 


has been distinctly restricted, both here and in Paris, 


_ and quite a sensible appreciation was effected on the 


before devoting attention to its large internal require- _ 


ments; Germany is negotiating with the banks for an 
issue Of £25,000,000 Treasury notes; Hamburg will 
probably ask for the sum of £3,500,000; and further 
loans are about to be issued by the Central Argentine 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railways. The 
Central Argentine issue will be £2,500,000 of Four 
per Cent. Debenture stock at go, and the Great 
Southern Company will offer 4:2,000,000 on the same 
conditions. It is understood that a Victorian loan of 
#;1,000,000 bearing interest at 4 per cent. is being 
underwritten, the issue price being 4/97. 

Politically and financially South America has been 
so much in the public mind of late, with its incessant 
revolutionary movements and the consequent dis- 
organisation of its monetary resources, that it is 
indeed pleasant to discern the suspicion of a “‘ silver 
lining ’’. At one period it appeared most probable 
that the Brazil Railway Company would not fulfil its 
obligation to holders of the Cumulative Preferred 
shares, but a dividend of 14 per cent. for the quarter 
ended December 31st will be paid on February 1oth. 

Although the investment side of the House is fully 
alive to the serious consequences which may develop 
from the South African situation, that problem has not 
materially affected investment securities during the 
week. It is evident that manufacturers and others are 
now investing some of their profits in the higher class 
securities, which at present prices yield a remarkable 
percentage. Despite the extensive crop of new issues, 
Consols remained firm in the neighbourhood of 713 
until Thursday afternoon, when they advanced to 72% 
in consequence of continued investment support and 
especially of the prospect of a further reduction in the 
Bank Rate to 4 per cent. next Thursday. 

The near future of the Home Railway market of 
course depends chiefly upon what distributions will be 
made to shareholders, and we are inclined to advise 
investors to wait until the end of the month, when a 
clearer indication as to the results of the past half- 
year will be available. During the week the principal 


receipt of Thursday evening’s cables, which indicated 
a better position in the mining districts. Speculators 
would, however, be ill advised to attempt a “‘ bull ”’ 
operation in any direction at the moment. 

Dealers were all eagerness to hear the Russian 
Asiatic directors’ report, the anticipation of which has 


_ been responsible for the wild flight of the shares during 
_ the week. According to the chairman’s remarks, there 


are good possibilities for the future, but the probability 
of having to wait two or three years for the realisation 
of these did not meet with market approval; and 
after touching 5} the shares suddenly relapsed to 44. 
Bank shares have maintained a good tone on further 
favourable half-yearly reports, and an_ interesting 
feature has been the increase of the Union Discount 
capital to £2,000,000. Pekin issues were offered freely 
in connection with the Paris failure announced on 
Thursday, the ordinary falling to } and the Shansis 
issue to #. Brewery issues continue to offer a good 
field for investors, and Oil shares still hold out many 
attractions, particularly ‘‘ Shell’’ Transports and 
North Caucasians. The Rubber market continues in- 
active and featureless, and with no Eastern support 
sustained activity is not anticipated. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 
The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


TOTAL FUNDS over - - - £30,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME over - - £3,750,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided Annually. 
The Best Office for the Policyholder and for the Agent. 


37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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Office. 
Governor— Incorporated 
Sir ILE A.D. 
-M. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


so as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 

Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.I1.E., M.P. 


H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Double advantage policies issued Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Mortgages.) 


E.C. 


Business transacted by the Company: 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE,! with and without profits, with 
special provisions for theipayment of Estate Duties. 
FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


BURGLARY, THEFT, 
INSURANCE. 


ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantes and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prcspectuses 
and other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000° 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - ~- £100,000, 000 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) AND PLATE 


(6) 


G.LaAss 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When A ag place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night— guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trusteas and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required, 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


OSBORME, CARRET!. CO. Ww. 


Telegrams: ‘* Barr, London." Telephone : 410 Gerrar d. 


BARRS 


FLOWER KITCHEN GARDEN 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS KTESTED GROWTH | 
AWARDED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL. 
OCTOBER 2isr, 1913. 
Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 1911 & 1912. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers, with many fine Novelties of sterling merit. 


BARR’S OF VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a jitergl 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 65/6, 7/ 
12/6, 21/-, 63/-, 106/-. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, the most useful 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 6/6, 7/6, 10/6, 16/-, 21/-. 
Sent free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 


& BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use baal quantity, it being much stronger 
an ordinary COFFEE: 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 


Many Business PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED, THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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INSURANCE 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
aed purely ‘‘class”’ life offices now survive, and © 
one rather anomalous cause of their disappear- — 
ance is worth mentioning. 


and compel changes that are not desired. For a num- 
ber of years, governed by the extent of the success 


achieved, the management of a society restricting its — 


operations to sections of the community is a simple 
enough task. Connections are easily formed at small 
cost; the mortality experienced, being among selected — 
lives, is almost certain to be extremely favourable, and, 
given sound financial administration, funds will be — 
rapidly accumulated and extraordinary bonuses paid. 
Subsequently, however, circumstances alter, and 
serious problems have to be faced. So soon as the | 
special field has been cultivated, which is likely to | 
occur in sixty or less years’ time, the yearly supply of | 
new business will become insufficient to the then needs 
of the society; claims steadily increase, and ultimately, 
unless corrective measures are adopted, both the funds | 
and premium income cease to expand. 

When such conditions obtain, as they are bound to 
do in time, the most sensible course is to open the © 
doors to their fullest extent, but directors can seldom 
be induced to sanction drastic changes all at once; the 
unavoidable step is deferred until the last possible 
moment, and the doors are opened little by little. 

The Friends’ Provident Institution was founded in 
1832, attained the climax of its prosperity fifty years 
later, when truly amazing bonuses were paid, and con- 
tinued to make rapid progress until 1902, in which 
year 8,779 life policies, assuring £6,407,889, had to be 
valued. Important reforms, due to the regular con- 
traction of the bonus allotments after 1882, were then 
introduced, the business being largely reorganised, and 
up-to-date methods of valuation adopted, while a new | 
series of policies was opened. It is evident that 
changes were made not a day too soon. During the 
succeeding five years the policies were increased to 
9,129 in number, but the amount assured and premiums 
for valuation decreased — from 6,407,889 to 
46,318,404 and from £176,433 to £174,186 
respectively. 

At the latest investigation, made as on 20 Novem- 
ber, 1912, there were 9,748 life policies on the books, 
assuring, with bonuses, a total sum of £6,330,913, or 
about the same amount. These figures testify to 
conditions which must speedily compel the directors to 
further widen the area of their operations, however 
distasteful such a course may be to members of the 
Society of Friends. Their institution, it is clear, has 
again outgrown its clothes and needs more expansive 
surroundings. Several new departures have becn made 
since the century began, but the business has semained 
almost unprogressive. So far back as 1894-5 the net 
life premium income was £171,624, and it was 

(Continued on page 94.) 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natural food, and with these as its constituent parts Horlick’s 
Malted Milk eppeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 
needs of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds up and maintains health, 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especially valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds in it the best training diet. In the home it is a valuable and delicious food- 

verage suitable for aJl meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water cnly. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING R . 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 
A delicious food confection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


In life assurance work © 
great prosperity is liable to upset original calculations, | 


New Strength for the 
Weak and Il. 


"TO increase your strength and energy, 


to invigorate your nervous system, to 


-renew your health in the shortest possible 


time—there is nothing so efficacious as 
a ‘‘course”’ of Sanatogen. 


Thousands of men and women have grate- 
fully acknowledged this fact. For example, 


Sir H. Hesketh Bell, K.C.M.G., Governor 


and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands, 
writes : “For a man doing hard mental work 
in an enervating climate there is, according to 
my experience, no better invigorator than 
Sanatogen.”” And Mr. Arnold Bennett, whose 
novels and plays have brought him world-wide 
fame, writes : “ The tonic effect of Sanatogen on 
me is simply wonderful !” 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD-/TONIC 


Sanatogen is no secret remedy; its composition— 
albumin and phosphorus in true organic union—is known 
and approved by every doctor in the world; and it pro- 
duces no reaction or other ill effects. 


Why not commence a “ course’ of Sanatogen now ? 
You can buy it atany Chemist’s, from 1/9d. per tin. Or, 
if you prefer to test Sanatogen first, and to receive full 
information about it, send this coupon for a Free Sample 


of Sanatogen and an explanatory Booklet. 


FREE SAMPLE. 


A. Wulfing & Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen, and a 
Booklet. 


XUM 
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MACMILLAN’S ED 


WORLD. By B. C. Wattis, B.Sc.(Lond.), 
R. = 4. and other Maps ‘on Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies. 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. By Lionet W. M.A., F.R.G.S., Professot 
of Economic Geography in University College, London. With Maps. 78. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By T. S. Usnerwoop» 
B.Sc.(Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRimeie, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
(First Books of Science. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. Part I. By T. S. 
UsHERwoop, B.Sc., and C. J. A. Trims, B.A. 
IN TICS. By Davin BEVERIDGE Marr, M.A., sometime 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With Answers and Hints, 4s. 6d. ; also 
without Answers and Hints, 3s. 6d. 
TO A NEW By S. and J. M. B.A., B.Sc. 
Vol. II. containing Parts IV., V. and VI. 8s. 6d. 
FROM A NEW ALG Parts I. to IV. By S. Barnarp, M.A., 
and J. M. B.A. 2s. 6d. 


SEconp EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN HEAT. Being a Laboratory Course for Schools of 
Science and Colleges. By E. S. A. Rosson, M.Sc., etc. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. ws 6d. 

AND HEAT. An Elementary Course of Applied Physics. By J. 

Duncan, -Ex., M.I.Mech.E., Author of “ Applied Mechanics for 

*,* Suitable for candidates for Lower Division Clerkships in the Civil Service 


and "for “ Special Entr¥ ” as Naval Cadets. 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS AND PHYSICS. By A. H. Mac- 
KENZIE, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Forster, B.Sc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


1s. 6d. 
*,* Suitable for candidates for the Oxfcrd and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
SURVEYING AND ELEMENTARY GEODESY. Including Land 
Surveying, Levelling, Contouring, Compass Traversing, Theodolite Work, Town 
Surveying, Engineering, Field Work, and Setting out Railway Curves. By 
Henry Apams, late Professor of Engineering at the City of London College, 
M.1.C.E., M.1. M. E.,cte. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


UCATIONAL LIST 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL READERS. By W. 
rent. Is. 


THE SHORTER Mi |ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Over 
27,000 Entries, including Words, Phrases, Abbreviations, Foreign Words and 
Phrases, all arranged i in one alphabetical order. 380 pp. cloth boards, 1s. net ; 


limp doth, 1s. 
ous TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By W. J. Barcuetper. Part I. 
1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS—New Volumes. 

WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. Sclections from ‘The Bible in Spain” of Grorcr 
Borrow. With Introduction, Notes, etc., by F. A. Cavenacu, M.A., Fellow 
of University College, London, etc. 1s. 

‘ALES RANDF. . Second Series. Abridged and Edited 
for Schools by J. Hutcuison. With Frontispiece. 1s. 
GARLAND OF PROSE NARRA' Selected and Edited by 
J. H. Fowrer and H. W. - ae Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. With Frontispiece. 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. —New Volume. 

SCOTT’S GUY MANNERING. With Introduction, Notes, etc., by R. F. Wixcn, 
M.A., Author of Notes on Macaulay’s “ Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” 
etc. 2s. 6d. 

THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE.—New Volume. 
THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. W. A. Nemson, Ph.D., and 
Prof. A. H. Toornp1ikE, Ph.D. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net. 


R ET VICTORINE. Par Madame J. G. Frazer, Auteur de “mile et 
Héléne,” etc. Dessins de H. M. Brock. 1s. 

Educational News.— This is a really charming book for quite young beginners. 
The illustrations are really delightful. Mrs. Frazer’s name is sufficient to recom- 
mend it in any case.’ 

DRAMATIC SCENES IN EASY FRENCH. Based on Siepmann’s Primary 
French Course. Part 1. By Mrs. A. G. Larnam. With an Introduction by 
A. G. Latnam, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 
SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Volume. 
; ou, Rouge. Par Atrrep pr Vicny. Adapted and Edited 
_bv I. L. Bu RBEY, M.A. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY and DECEMBER), 1914. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Cless-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. G. F. Mactear, 
D.D. 6d. and 1s. 6d. (Preliminary and Junior. 
An Mapesteny | Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. F. Procrer 
and Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D. 2s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
—— The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
Gospel St. Luke. et Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. J. x Sth A. 2s. 6d (Junior and Senior. 


ENGLISH. 
Scott’s Marmion and the Lord of the Isles. By F.T. Patcrave. 1s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 

—— Marmion. Edited by G. B. Arron. ts. net. [Preliminary and Junior. 
—— Marmion. With Introduction and Notes by M. Macmitian, D.Litt., 3s.; 

sewed, 2s. 6d. g and VI. 1s. liminary and Junior. 
—— The Lord of the Isles. . B. Corrermy. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior» 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Part I. C.R. Gaston. 1s. net. (Preliminary. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. K.DeicuTon. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
— Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Junior and Senior. 


—— Midsummer Night’s K. Deicuton. With an Appendix. 2.90. 
‘enior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. J. H.Cunuirre. 1s. net. (Senior. 
——- Midsummer Night’s Dream. P.T.Creswe. 1s. Senior. 
~-— Midsummer Night’s Dream. E.C. Noyes. 1s. net. Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Senior. 
Scott's I A.M. Hircucock. 1s. net. Junior. 
—— Ivanhoe. 2s. 6d. ‘unior. 
— Ivanhoe. 1s. 6d. Also Edited by F. Jonnson. 1s. 6d. — 
—— Kenilw 2s. 6d. i 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Macmitian, D.Litt. Books I. and II. 1s. od. 
Books I. and II., separately, 1s. 3d. each. Senior. 


ENGLISH —continued. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. W.1I.Crane, 1s. net. (Senior. 
Byrou’s Childe Cantos III. and IV. E. E. Morris. 
—— Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV. J. H. Fowter. 
—— Childe Harold. A. J. Grorce. 1s. net. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Ceesar’s a} need Gallico. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Cotseck, 
unior. 


1s. 6d. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace. 1s. 6d. 

and Senior. 

Livy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. ALrorp. 1s. (Senior. 
Cicero’s First Catiline Oration. With Notes and Vocabulary by G. r aa 1s. 6d. 

—— The Catiline Orations. A.S.Wikins. 2s. 6d. [Sen 

Horace’s Odes. Books II. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. Ls Pas. 

1s. 6d. each. 


—— Odes. Books II.andIV. T.E. Pace. 2s. each Ison 

Xenophon’s Ansbesis. Book I. With Notes and by A. S. Watrote. 
1s nior 

—— Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. A. WELLS. 1s. = 


[Jun 
Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. The Capture of Sphacteria. With Notes 


y C. E. Graves. (Senior. 
Demosthenes’ The First Philippic. T.Gwarkin. 2s. 6d. ‘Senior. 
—— Philippic I. and Olynthiacs I-III. J.E.Sanpys. 5s. Senior. 

ANDYS. 
Homer’s Iliad. Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. Lear and M. ‘A. 
BayFIeELp. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 


*s* COMPLETE ust POST FREE ON _APPLICATION 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY and DECEMBER), 1914. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE (See Cambridge Local Exams.): 


ENGLISH. 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. C. R. Gaston. 1s. net. (Preliminary. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. L. BaRBour. 1s. net. [Preliminary 
Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. ‘HH. B. CoTTERILL. 1s. 6d Preliminary. 
—— Song of Hiawatha. E. J. Freminc. 1s. net. Preliminary 
Poems of H. B. —- and A. SipGwick. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 


land. 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! 
K. Is. od. ond Somer. 
— Mi er Night’s Dream. K.Deicuton. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. P.T.CrEsweLL. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. J.H.Cunwirre. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. E.C. Noyes. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
— Richard 0. K. Deicuron. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. 


—— Richard I. H.Cratc. 1s. net. 
— Richard I. J.N.Morrar. 1s. net. unior and Senior. 
—— Julius Cesar. K. Deicuton. 1s. od. 
—— Julius Cesar. G. W. and L.G. Hurrorp, 1. net. 


—— Twelfth Night. K. Deicuton. 1s. od. Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. E.P. Morton. 1s. net. Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. W.-M. Hart. 1s. net. Senior. 


*,* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, 1s. each. 
Lady of Shalott, and Other Poems. 
of the Globe Edition. J. H. Fow er. 1s. 9d. (Jun 
—— Princess: a Medley. Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the Globe Edition. 


M. 28. 6d. unior. 
Scott's M. MACMILLAN. 38.; sewed, 2s. 6d. (Junior Senior. 

—— Marmion aa The Lord of the Isles. F.T. Patcrave. 1s. 
unior and Senior. 


ENGLISH — continued. 
Plutarch’s Lives Gums, Brutus, and Antony. M. Brier. 1s. net. Senior. 


*s School for Scandal and The Rivals. 2s. net. Senior. 

Burke’s Reflections on Revolution. F.G.Se.sy. 5s. Senior. 
Thackeray’s . net. Senior. 
Chaucer’s ‘Works A.W. Senior. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. ° RCIVAL. > Senior. 
—— Faerie Queene. BookI. G.A.Wavucnope. 1s. net. Senior. 
The Passing of Arthur. F. J. Rowe. 


enior. 
—— Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. G.C. Macautay. 5 od. 
‘enior. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Ceesar’s Gallic War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. Wat- 
POLE. Is. 6d. ‘unior and Seni 


Ui ‘enior. 
—— Gallic War. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by a w. G. 
RUTHERFORD. Is. 


Cicero’s Fist Oration. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. 
Is. nmior. 

—— The Second Oration. pass. B. Mayor. 38. 6d. an 

Virgil’s Vv. With and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 
1s 


. 6d. (Senior. 

— Aeneid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace. tn 
ior. 

Horace’s Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace. * 6d. 


Senior. 

—— Odes. BookI. Edited by T. E. Pace. 2s. (Senior. 
—— Odes. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace. 1s. k 

‘enior. 

—— Odes. Book II. Edited by T. E. Pace. 2s. [Senior. 


Livy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary M. AtForp. 18.6d. [Senior. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. With Notes, bulary, and Exercises by Rev. 


G. B. Arron. 1s. net. unior and Senior. A. S. WALPOLE. 18, 6d. ve jor and Senior. 
‘ortunes of Ni 2s. 6d. unior and Senior. |—— Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. A. Wetts. 1s. 6d. 
of N 3s. unior and Senior. [Junior and Senior. 
Wedowerth’s Poems. Selected by M. Arnotp. Golden Treasury ——: 2s. 6d. |—— Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. 5, UF, Mate 1s. 6d. 
unior Senior. and Senior. 
Keats’ Postical Works. F.T. Parcrave. 2s. 6d. net. unior and Senior, |—— Anabasis. Books I.-IV. Edited by W. W. Goopwin and J J. W. Wurrs. 
Milton’s Comus. W. ae 9 1s. 3d. Senior. 38. 6d. Pee ‘unior and Senior. 
—— Comus, and Other Poems. A. J. GrorceE. 1s. net. Senior. |Buripides’ Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. Bayrietp. 1s. 6d° 
Plutarch’s Lite of Ceesar. North’s Translation. M M. Parr. 1s. Senior. 
if —— Alcestis. M.L.Earte. 3s. 6d. Senior. 


Senior. 
*.° COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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£181,078 last year, when the unusualiy substantial 
sum of £6,584 was received by single payments. 
Moreover, the present total of the funds, £ 3,362,645, 
shows that the rate of accumulation in recent years 
has been comparatively slow. 

Progress of this sort can scarcely be regarded as 
sufficient in the case of a life office of exceptional 
merits—especially in view, of the fact that non-profit 
assurances are now granted, and that a part of the 
increase of the funds has been due to annuity transac- 
(ions and expanded interest earnings. In fairness to 


the management it should, however, be stated that at | 
the last two investigations the investments had to be | 
written down, by £14,783 in 1907 and by £123,208 | 


in 1912; also that the investments reserve fund, which 


stood at £17,776 in 1902, has since been increased | 


to £86,808. Rather more headway than a comparison 


of totals reveals has, therefore, been made, but one | 


broad fact remains 
century have largely been wasted, because the 
right to membership has been restricted to a small 
minority of the population. 

For how long a policy of partial exclusiveness can 
be continued is uncertain, but a time must shortly come 
when the constitution of this old society will have to 
be remodelled in the interest of existing members. 
Much has unquestionably been accomplished during 
the last few years, and the assurances completed in 
each of the last three years were about sufficient for 
immediate necessities. An output of 458 life policies 
for £248,777 in one year, of 550 for £276,097 in the 
next year, and of 522 for £256,210 in the third year 
is, however, somewhat disheartening in view of the 
extreme solvency of the institution and the excellent 
bonuses constantly declared. At each of the two last 


the opening years of the current © 


investigations about one-tenth of the life assurance | 


fund was shown by a most stringent valuation to be 
surplus, and in 1912 the bonus was increased by 2s. 


per cent. all round, allotments being made on the 


compound principle at the rate of £1 12s. per annum 


10 policies in the new series, and at £1 7s. per cent. in | 


the case of endowment assurances, while the interim 


bonuses payable were raised from £1 to £1 5s. per | 
cent. per annum—this after £8,000 had been absorbed | 
in further strengthening the actuarial substratum and a | 


large sum applied in making provision for depreciation. 


A life office which is in such splendid condition, and | 


which has an admirable record behind it, deserves to 
be most liberally supported, but while the constitution 


remains unchanged patronage can only be extended to | 


it on a moderate scale, and the public is to a large 
extent deprived of really valuable assurance facilities. 


GARDEN OATS 


By ALICE HERBERT 


(Author of ‘‘THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH."’) 


This brilliant novel deals 
with what may be termed a 
woman's variety of “ Wild 
Oats.” Cynicism and wit 
sparkle on every page and 


at the dramatic end the 

reader will regretfully lay 

down a charming book that 

has afforded him among 

other things an amusing 

saunter along the brink of 
the moral precipice. 


Ready January 20. 6s. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, London & New York. 


On Sale Everywhere 


Success 


by 


Harry Vardon 
Alex. Herd 
George Duncan 
Wilfrid Reid 
Jack White 

Tom Ball and 
Lawrence Ayton 


with an Introduction by 
R. E, Howard 


(Editor of 
“The World of Colf"’) 


and 100 Action Photographs by 
Humphrey Joel 


(Special Photographer to 
Fry’s Magazine."') 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
GOLF BOOK ever PUBLISHED 


First Reviews. 


“The Sporting Life.”—One and half columns 
of praise. 

“ The Evening Standard.”—Two columns of 
praise. 


“The Sunday Times.’”—One column of praise. 


BUY IT NOW 
It costs 


ONE SHILLING. 


First Huge Edition already sold. 


Fry's Magazine 
188-189 Strand, W.C. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


JANUARY, 1914. Price 6s. 
THE INDIAN MUSLEM OUT- | THE RENAISSANCE OF DAN- 
LOOK. By H. H. The Aga Khan. CING. By Fe'ix Clay. 


THE SOLVENCY OF WOMAN. 
By Martin Chaloner. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Walter de la Mare. 


Ty 


HENRI BEYLE. By Lytton | THE HONEY BEE. By Dr. A. E. 
THE “EVOLUTION OF Con. | PRS. 
TEMPORARY FRENCH LITE- | THE PRODUCTION OF POWER. 


RATURE. By Dr. Georges 
Chatterton-Hiil. 
HOUSTON STEWART CHAM- 
BERLAIN. By Lord Redesdale. 
UTOPIAN TOLERATION. By 
kev. Dr. Murray. 


THE COMPULSORY SETTLE- 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
PUTES. By W. G. Constable. 

By 


THE NEW MONROISM. 
Walter Alison Phillips. 

A YEAR'S OPERA. By Lawrence | THE COMINGLANDTYRANNY 

Haward. By the Editor. 


LO'NGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL 


Every reader of the SATURDAY REVIEW who has newspapers, 
etc., by mail should write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon 
House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C., for their new Sub- 
scription Price List. This unique little volume contains the 
yearly rates to more than 5,000 of the leading publications of the 
world, and is a valuable guide to anyone wishing to make a 
selection of journals either for home or business purposes. This 
book will be mailed gratis upon application to 


Department “J” 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 


Cannon House, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, London, E.C., England. 
(Established 1809) 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 

(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Messrs. 


ExecutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, Otp Lacz, Furs, Musicat INsTRUMENTs, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIversiTy ScHOOL AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘LAMB " Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ALUABLE JEWELLERY BOUGHT for CASH —Gold, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate es 
not find money in them by sending them to FRASERS, the well-known and 
most reliable Firm. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured 
Utmost value or offer by return. Reference, Capital and Counties Rank.— 
FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 77, Princes Street, IPSWICH. Est. 1833 


CHARRON, LTD. 


The statutory meeting of Charron, Ltd., was held on Wednesday 
at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Dalziel (the Chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The Chairman said : The reorganisation of the capital had 
been practically completed. The number of shares held at the 
disposal of the liquidator against the shares of the old company 
was £207,956, and this would be brought up to the round figure 
of £210,000 by the issue to the directors, as qualification shares, 
and to the shareholders in fractions of the odd 2,044 shares. The 
financial year would end on September 3oth, that being the date 
on which the contracts with their agents terminated and when 
stocks were at their lowest. It was hoped the balance-sheet would 
be issued and the final dividend paid before the end of each 
calendar year. They had declared an interim dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent. for the period to the end of December, and 
hoped to be able in future to maintain the payment of quarterly 
dividends. It must be said that this dividend was, in view of 
the absence of the accounts for last year being before the 
directors, at a higher rate than they might under ordinary cir- 
cumstances have declared, but they took into consideration the 
fact that the profits for the year ending last November would 
not be available for distribution. They had entered into a 
new contract with Mr. G. Koenigswerther for his services as 
manager for a period of five years from October 1st, 1913. The 
able manner in which he had conducted the business in the past 
five years was proof that this was a matter for congratulation. 
They had also been developing their business in Great Britain, 
and, as the result of negotiations, they were now free to appoint 
agents in various parts of the country. In London they had taken 
the lease of the whole of Nos. 65 and 66, Piccadily, the ground 
floor of which would rank among the finest motor show rooms in 
London. They had also appointed new agents in various coun- 
tries in Europe. As regarded current business, the general 
manager wrote that business continued good, the cars on order 
being considerably more than a year ago, owing to the popu- 
larity of the 1914 models. He added that the outlook was better 
than it had been for some time past, and he believed that in the 
present year their sales would exceed all previous records. He 
(the Chairman) was glad to say that the largest number of orders 
had come in from France, because the French were excellent 
judges of a car. Within a few weeks they would introduce a 
new light car—the Charronette—to sell at less than £200, com- 
plete with body and accessories. It would be extremely good 
value, and they had received orders for nearly half the first 
series of 500 before any had been completed. 

The statutory report having been unanimously adopted, the 
Chairman proposed the creation of 100,000 Seven per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares of £1 each, of which it was proposed 
to issue 60,000. The new capital was required to meet certain 
payments, of which they assumed the responsibility in taking over 
the assets and liabilities of the vendor company, and to provide 
extra working capital. 

Mr. C. Clare seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


THE BEST REMEDY 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


Cuts short attacks of Acts like a 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, Charm in 


and PALPITATION. 
DIARRHGA, 


A true Palliative in 


Always ask 
for a 
“Dr. COLLIS 


NEURALGIA, CHOLERA and 
99 GOUT, TOOTHACHE 
BROWNE. RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 


Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
all 


Cc 
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MODERN 
LOVERS 


By Viola Meynell 


‘*This book secures Miss Meynell’s 
position as one of the most observant of 
the younger novelists.” The Daily News. 
** Miss Meynell again excites our wonder 
by the extraordindry intimacy she shows 
in her studies of character.” Atheneum. 
** With ‘Modern Lovers’ she takes her 
definite place among those writers who 
count by reason of accomplishment and 
not of mere promise.” The Standard. 
‘*Miss Meynell isanartist . . . the book 
has splendid qualities.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


SINISTER 
STREET 


By Compton Mackenzie 
SIXTH LARGE IMPRESSION 


OLD MOLE 


By Gilbert Cannan 


**We could find half-a-dozen eulogistic 
clichés which might be summed up 
in the belief that ‘Old Mole’ is 
worth more attention than will be 

per cent. of the novels of 
1914.” Westminster Gazette. 


ONEKIND& 
ANOTHER 


By Barry Pain 


These four novels are published by 
Martin Secker, who will add to them 
on Thursday next Miss Ivy Low’s new 
novel, ‘‘The Questing Beast.” This 
will be followed very shortly by a new 
novel by Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
author of ‘‘ Fortitude,” entitled ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Wrexe.” The publisher 
wishes to call the attention of the 
discriminating readers of The Saturday 
Review to a _ very brilliant and 
highly diverting book which he has just 
issued—‘‘Henry James: A _ Critical 
Study,” by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 


MARTIN SECKER 
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